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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Sweden Follows the Middle Way (pp. 5, 6) 


From an early warlike history which included depreda- 
tions of the Vikings and frequent wars up to the 18th 
gentury with Russia, Poland and Denmark, Sweden has 
moved into an era of neutrality which has lasted for almost 
50 years. Since the 18th century Sweden has been a 
mited monarchy politically, and economically a trading 

ion famous for its fine steel, glassware, ball-bearings, 

Wnamos, matches, etc. Socially, Sweden is one of the most 

Megressive nations in the world. 


A lesson Plan 


a To help pupils understand the role played by Sweden 


among the nations of the world until the time of its admis- 


h to the United Nations. 


DCEDURE 

“Assign written homework and activity (below) a day 
fore the recitation; socialized recitation; use of map; pupil 
port on cooperatives. 


SIGNMENT 
a. Describe briefly Sweden’s foreign relations prior to 
modern era of peace. 

. Identify each of the following in Sweden’s national 
+ (a) Leif Eriksson, (b) Charles XII, (c) Riksdag, (d) 
Mmadotte, (e) King Gustav V. 
S. Why is Sweden considered a progressive country? 
P specific. 


BTIV ATION 
The U.N. originally consisted of nations which had fought 
ainst the Axis powers. Since 1945 four nations have been 
hitted to the U.N. Had you been a member of the U.N. 
General Assembly, would you have favored or opposed the 
Minission of Sweden? Why? 


BTAL QUESTIONS 
you had been a Swedish citizen in the 18th century 


would you have favored or opposed limitation of the King’s 
power? (Charles XII had led the people to glory and defeat 
in war against Russia.) How does the power of Sweden's 
king today compare with the power of the President of the 
United States? (The King today is the head of the state 
in name only.) 

2. What evidence is there that Sweden is a progressive 
nation? (Model system of labor arbitration; advanced social 
security; low cost medical care; cooperatives; etc.) 

3. Why did Sweden conclude a trade treaty with Russia 
a year after the end of World War II? (USSR is a powerful 
neighbor with a need for Swedish manufactures. Sweden 
loaned Russia $300 million to buy Swedish ;steel, electrical 
equipment, optical instruments, locomotives, etc. Russia to 
sell Sweden metals, cotton, oil.) 

4. Sweden’s record as a peaceful nation through the 
centuries is an inspiration to the United Nations. Do you 
agree? (Not entirely. Sweden engaged in many wars prior 
to the 19th century; but for the last 134 years Sweden has 
kept peace with her neighbors. Sweden’s neutrality in face 
of the Nazi onslaught on democratic nations may be opened 
for discussion. ) 

5. Why may it be said that Sweden follows a “middle 
way’? (No dictatorship either of left or right. History of last 
150 years has been one of progressive reform in which 
sovereignty has rested with the people. Neutrality has helped 
to make possible the steady social advances. ) 


« 


ACTIVITY 


Look up “cooperation” in the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences. Read the selection on Scandinavian countries. Re- 
port to the class. 


REFERENCE 

“The Stable Middle Way,” and other articles on Sweden 
in World Week, Feb. 18, 1946. See also Marquis Childs’ 
famous book, Sweden: The Middle Way (Yale Univ. Press, 
1936), from which the term “Middle Way” was originally 
derived. 
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Take It Away! (pp. 8, 9) 


Methods of garbage disposal have advanced considerably 
since the time when garbage was dumped into streams or 
on vacant lands or given to hogs. Today, cities and rural 
towns use trucks ‘to transport refuse to incinerators; treat 
sewage chemically; sell garbage to factories which use it for 
industrial purposes; etc. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Do you think it would be a good idea for all farmers 
to dispose of their garbage by tying it up in a package so 
that unsuspecting tourists can carry it off? Explain. 

2. Contrast old and new methods of garbage disposal. 
(Centuries ago garbage was dumped into nearby streams 
or vacant lands. Today: sanitary code is enforced; sewage 
treatment plants; etc.) 

8. Why is dumping of refuse into lakes or even oceans 
dangerous? (Pollutes water; kills fish; endangers swimmers’ 
health; etc.) 

4. How does Des Moines, Iowa, make its garbage a 
valuable product? (Sells sludge— muddy deposits — for 
fertilizer. ) 

5. How does our city collect its garbage? How does it 
dispose of its garbage? Would the system used in Lansing 
and Port Huron be a good idea for our city? (viz., city 
trucks pick up the filled cans and leave clean ones at a cost 
of $2.50 per year to householders. ) 

6. How can you help to make (or keep) our city a clean 


city? 


REFERENCES 
See issues of Public Works Magazine; The American City. 
Write to: (a) American Public Works Assn., 1318 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. or (b) U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. for pamphlet material. 


VISUAL AID 

“Clean Water.” 16 mm., sound, 2 reels. General Electric 
Co., 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. or local office. 
FREE. This picture illustrates the importance of our natural 
water, the dangers of pollution to our public health, our city 
water supply systems, our fish and wild life, and our recrea- 
tional facilities. Proper sewage treatment is explained by 
animation. In full color. Running time 20 minutes. 


A World Lifeline (pp. 10, 11) 


Rope is made from a variety of products including hemp, 
manila (abaca), ramie, jute, sisal, henequen, etc. These are 
described in the article. Rope is made with relatively few 
machines by cheap labor which separates and scrapes the 
plant fibers—a long and difficult task. During the war, 
United States farmers grew hemp, since our supply was cut 
off. Today, rope of all kinds is facing a strong competitor — 
nylon. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1. Make a list of five different plants from which rope is 
made. Give the best use for three kinds of rope listed. 

2. Describe the part played by each of the following 
in rope production: (a) Philippines; (b) Russia, (c) Ganges 
valley in Bengal, India, (d) U. S, farmer during World 
War II. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


March 3, 1947 


Know Your World — Burma, Britain’s New Offspring. 

Feeding a Starving World (Pictorial Charts) 

United Nations Series — Colombia 

Let’s Look at the Records — How Yourtown Keeps Its 
Statistics and Reports (Civics) 








DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What are some of the uses to which rope has bees 
put? 

2. Why does the U. S. Navy favor abaca (manila) over 
other kinds of rope? (No other plant fiber is so strong or so 
capable of resisting salt water. Abaca can tow ships under 
conditions which would snap steel cables. ) 

3. Why is rope-making a backward industry? (Few 
machines are used and there is great dependence upon cheap 
labor to separate and scrape the fibers.) 

4. If you were a Philippine exporter of rope, why would 
you be worried about the future of your business? (Nylon 
promises to replace rope for numerous industrial purposes.) 


REFERENCES 


Hemp Industry's Future, by R. P. Sweeny. 3pp. National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, 50 West Broadway, Columbus 15) 
Ohio. 25c. 


VISUAL AID 


“Story of Binder Twine.” 16 mm. or 35 mm., Sound, 
Reel, 10 minutes. FREE. A complete story of twine mange 
facture from sisal and manila plantation to the finished ball 
International Harvester Co., Consumer Relations Dept., 18 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Sense and Nonsense About Race, written by an anthra 
pologist on the staff of the Bureau for Intercultural Eduga# 
tion, Miss Ethel J. Alpenfels, is a helpful pamphlet on thesé 
vexing problems. It is a primer of scientific truth which wil 
be of great value to many teachers concerned to give 
students the essential facts about race. It sorts fact from 
fiction in many of our common notions and fallacies. The 
language can be understood by the average high schod 
student. The illustrations are in color, the summaries of hig) 
points are in bold face type, and each of the brief chapter 
in this 48-page booklet contains a bibliography. ! 

The pamphlet is sponsored by a Protestant missiona 
body, but it is non-sectarian in its presentation of materials 
and is a welcome addition to literature in the field of intem 
cultural relations. (Missionary Education Movement of th 
United States and Canada, 156 Fifth Ave., New York I1@ 
N. Y. 25c. Discount on bulk orders.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz 

I. Sweden: 1. d; 2. c; 3. a; 4. b. 

II. Take It Away: 10, 6, 5, 7, 8, 9, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

III. A World Lifeline: 1. wells; 2. Philippine Islands; 3. Chis 
4. Mayflower; 5. Russia; 6. hemp; 7. middle western; 8. U. 
9. India; 10. nylon. 

IV. Magazine Roundup: 1. a; 2. c; 3. c; 4. ¢; 5. ¢. 
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Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
— and for only 25¢ 


If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 









School activities 





t's for boys and girls alike—seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 


Keeping up one’s appearance 






Doing well in athletic events 






sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, 
too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 

- « - the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 


Handling brothers and sisters 






High School slang 






Manners in a cafeteria 







What to wear where 












Being popular at dances 






ties, personal appearance, 






How to converse successfully 
Making friends 






and other subjects of major 







interest and importance. 






Duties of host, hostess, guests 






The Title: “Hi There, High 
School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 






Table manners 







Relations with relations 






Sportsmanship 


















How to study 
Developing personality 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1! enclose $ (C Cash (] Check []Money 
Order for which please send me ._.. . copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20¢ each. 
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The Newness of the Oldest 


“(CONGRESSMAN X had an Achilles heel on Election Day.” 
“We must lash ourselves to the mast and stuff cotton in our 
ears, lest we succumb to the sirens of luxury.” 
‘“Watch out for that Trojan horse. It’s full of un-American agita- 
tors.” . 

How often we hear and read expressions like this in public prints 
and oratory. And how seldom we stop to think of the source of these 
common allusions. 

For they are part of two of the oldest stories in the world that 
have come down to us as written literature —the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. They are the great Greek epic poems first gathered to- 
gether in spoken form about 900 B.C. by some genius we call 
Homer. Nobody knows who he was. In fact some scholars have 
claimed that he was not one man, but many men. But if he existed, 
he was a kind of Burl Ives of his day — a popular ballad-singer, 
who hitch-hiked from town to town and from court to court, enter- 
taining breathless audiences who drank in his tales twenty-five 
centuries before radio and the movies were invented. 


“A classic,” quipped Mark Twain, “is something that everybody 
wants to have read and nobody wants to read.” Mark was exaggerat- 
ing, as usual. In these days of million-copy sales for novels like 
Captain from Castile or B. F.’s Daughter, we are likely to think that 
“classics” are small potatoes. But how many people can even name 
the best sellers of twenty years ago? They are indeed “Gone with 
the Wind.” While, believe it or not, it is reliably estimated that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have been read by at least 25,000,000 people 
over the nearly three thousand years that they have been delight- 
ing the human race. __ 

Whether Homer was blind or was born in seven different cities, 
he knew how to put together “a tale that holds -hildren from their 
play and old men from the chimney corner.” For the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the world’s most exciting adventure novels. They are 
a treasury of thrilling anecdotes of gods and heroes. And the gods 
of the Greeks were as human as any of the earth-bound mortals 
whose lives they so deeply influenced. 

The death of Hector in that epic battle with Achilles on “the 
ringing plains of windy Troy”; the blinding of the one-eyed giant 
Polyphemus in his cave by Ulysses and his daring crew with their 
fiery stake; the shipwreck of Ulysses on his homeward voyage from 
the isle of the nymph Calypso — these are tales that will never grow 
old. They beat Superman at his own game. That they still appeal 
to men of action today is clear from the fact that one of the finest of 
all translations of the Odyssey was made only a few years ago by 
that hero of World War I — Lawrence of Arabia. 


You don’t have to be a Greek scholar to understand the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. There are good modern translations that any young 
person will enjoy. These simple, but somehow noble people in the 
glorious dawn of history, their splendid struggles against fate, and 
the rhythmic music of their speech, will give you a*kind of pleasure 
that you will never forget. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Swedes love to ski. the sport. In winter, racks for skis are af- 
They get as excited about the 60“mile’ tached, as this picture from 

“Vasa” ski race as we do about the World shows. Another curious fact about Swedish 
Series. The United States has ski trains, but _ trolleys is that they sometimes carry a mail- 
in Sweden even street-cars and buses help box.—(Swedish Travel Inf. photo.) 
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| ‘Do You Know? 


Though now almost purely ornamental, the 
pen knife originally was carried so old-time 
writers could resharpen their quill pens 
to the right point for the way they wrote. 














THE RIGHT POINT FOR| 
THE WAY YOU WRITE. 


Always having the right point for the | 
way you write is a far simpler matter | 
today. Just choose an Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen. An 
Esterbrook lets you make your per- 
sonal selection of 33 different point | 
styles... you choose the one Renew- | 
Point that fits your hand-writing 
exactly ...and screw it into the pen 
yourself. Should this point ever be- 
come damaged you can duplicate it | 
«--ON a moment’s notice...at any | 
pen counter. Order it by number. 






NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 






TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO, 














RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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/\H 2 Say What 
? Ty / You Please! 


- « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


This week our desk is piled high with 
letters from readers who objected to 
E.C.’s letter (Jan. 20, “Say What You 
Please!”) which stated that there will 
always be a war, and proceeded to list 
the advantages of a war. Here are a 
few of the many opinions voiced: 

The whole tone of E.C.’s letter indi- 
cates an ignorance of science, history, 
and sociology. E.C. says: “Science has 
learned many new things through war.” 
Yes, it has. It has learned how to kill 
human beings more efficiently than ever 
before. Yet I defy anyone to name any- 
thing science has discovered for human 
good that did not have its basic founda- 
tions in peacetime research. 

DDT was discovered at least 70 or 80 
years before the last war. In 1905 Ein- 
stein announced the equation for the 
relationship of energy and matter, and 
in 1938 the discovery of the U-235 
chain reaction was made public. Peni- 
cillin was discovered in 1929. Radar 
was discovered in the early 1920s. . 

E.C. will be right about other wars, 
however, if our nation ever allows its 
future citizens to take their places in 
the world with the dismaying ignor- 
ance this student has shown. 

Leon Schkolnick 
Washington, D. C. 


There must be a saner way of dealing 
with excess population. There are many 
sparsely populated areas in the world. 
Surely there is room for everyone. 

Beth Bush : 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
a o * i 

E.C. says that soldiers wouldn't be 
as smart as they are if it weren't for 
war. I'd like to point out that without 
war there’d be no need for soldiers. 

Lawrence Jacobson 
New York, N. Y. 


o o ° 


If science hadn’t had the war to give 
it an extra push, maybe our social prog- 
ress would have caught up somewhat 
with our scientific progress, instead of 
being a few centuries behind. 


If E.C. could talk to some maimed 
veterans of the war and find out what” 
they've been through without changing ~ 
his opinion, then I think that Hitler 
has done more moral damage than is 
expected. 






Ruth Rubin 
Detroit, Michigan 
* ~ e 

E.C. is a person who seems to hold 
the opinion that world peace is a fan- 
tasy and even more strangely argues 
that war cements relationships between 
allied nations. Show me the love lost 
between Russia and her former ally, 
Germany! And show me the current 
trustful friendship of the U.S.S.R. and 
our Own country. 

World peace is a real possibility, but 
the weakness of human nature under- 
mines its probability. Only when nations 
and men are truly friendly (not with 
that materialistic kind of friendship 
prompted by war) and live in brother- 
hood under God can world peace be 
achieved. 

Kenneth Geo. Close 
Onamia, Minn. 
* os oO 

I have NEVER heard anything so 
ridiculous in all my life! Will there be 
another war? There doesn’t have to be. 
It’s up to us, Youth of America. If we 
know no better way to make friends 
than through wars, we’re a pretty sickly 
lot. We owe something to the thousands 
of gold stars in our service flags and 
to the millions of innocent women and 
children now starving and homeless. 

Joan E. Gettig 
Altoona, Pa. 
~ e a 

“War is something that comes and 
goes” is a pretty. impersonal way of 
talking. Perhaps E.C. would feel dif- 
ferent if he or she had to fight in one. 

Jeanette Deep 
Danbury, Conn. 


Doesn’t war seem a high price to pay 

for a bit of education fér our soldiers? 
Paul Finkelmeyer 

Mineral Point, Wis. 


° Y = 


Although I believe if the U.N. does 
not work out any better than it has, 
there will be another war, I cannot 
agree with E.C.’s reasoning. I dont 
think soldiers who come back minus 
arms or legs are very happy over the 
extra intelligence E.C. implies they got. 
Armies of ants have been having wars 
longer than Homo Sapiens has inhabited 
this earth. But man has a well-devel- 
oped brain. If he would use it in the 
right way, he would be able to live im 
peace with his fellow men. 

William English 
Westfield, Mass, ~ 
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THE SWEDES 


HE fifty-fourth member admitted to the 55-member 

United Nations is Sweden. Sweden was neutral in World 
War II and therefore was not an original United Nations 
country. Her “admission ticket” to the world peace organi- 
zation was her honored peace record: she has not been at 
war in 134 years. Her history may be compared to the life- 
story of a man who fought a great deal in his adventurous 
boyhood and then settled down to a peaceful, industrious 
middle-age. 

The “infancy” of Sweden was the period of the Stone 
Age, about 6,000 years ago. The same race has been in 
Sweden since that time. Few foreigners have immigrated to 
Sweden, so the Swedish race is not mixed. Swedes feel this 
accounts for the fact that they are stable and cautious peo- 
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Years after the Stone Age, the Romans under Julius 
Caesar named the Swedish-Norwegian peninsula “Scandi- 
navia” and called Sweden “Suecia,” from which we got 
the word “Sweden.” In Swedish this word is “Sverige.” © 
The Swedish period following the Roman conquest of 
France and Britain was the age written about in the famous 
saga Beowulf (700 A.D.). Among the few remains of this era, 
besides the poem, are some “language” marks on boulders 
on the Swedes’ western islands. "This western region at that 
time was called “Viken,” from “vikar.” Vikar meant™ bays of 
the sea.” The local people who hid their long ships in the — 
bays were known as the Vikings, or Norsemen. Their most 
active period was 800-1050 A.D. 


Why Swedes Are Traders 


The Vikings were pirates whose fighting spirit made them 
feared throughout northern Europe. A standing prayer in 
the churches of the Continent was “Preserve us, O God, 
from the rage of the Norsemen.” The love of the sea lured 
the Viking sailors into the Atlantic. They raided the British 
Isles and, led by Leif Eriksson, settled Greenland and visited ” 
America three centuries before Columbus. One group of 
Vikings — the Russ Vikings — founded eastern Russia’s first 
settlement and gave that country its name. 

Above all, the Viking were great traders. They journeyed 
down the rivers of central] Europe to the Near East. From 
Constantinople they brought back Oriental styles of archi- 
tecture which can still be seen in the onion-shaped domes of 
some Swedish churches. Because of the Viking’s early trade, 
Sweden’s island of Gotland became the wealthy center of 
the Hanseatic League. This merchants’ organization domi- 
nated European commerce in the Middle Ages. 

From that time to today, Swedes have been international 
businessmen, popular in Europe for their iron, fine steel, 
and glassware, and for the ball-bearings, water dynamos, 
and matches which they invented. In the U. S. they have 
sold their Electrolux vacuum cleaners, quality paper, and 
newsprint. One reason we are short of newsprint today is 
that the Swedes are short of coal and oil imports and are 
using their lumber for fuel. 


> 


Why Swedes Are Friendly with Norway 


The Vikings were pagans, worshippers of the god of Val- 
halla. Neighboring European countries began to send mis- 
sionaries to Sweden. In the year 1,000 A.D., King Olaf of 
Sweden was baptized. To this day, most Swedes are Luth- 
erans. The church is run by the state, and all citizens pay 
taxes for its upkeep. 

After King Olaf’s conversion, the Swedes became more 
peaceful and carried on relations with their neighbors in 
Norway. From the 11th to te 14th centuries, there were 
unsuccessful attempts to unite the three northern king- 
doms (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark). Finally, in 1388, 
Queen Margaret, who had already been chosen Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, became Queen of Sweden. A federa-» 
tion was created of the three nations known as the Union 
of Kalmar.- Denmark dominated this federation. Led by 
Gustaf Vasa, the Swedes rebelled in 1520. They chased the 
Danes out of Sweden and elected Gustaf Vasa their king. 

Pert of the federation, however, was revived in 1813 
when the Swedish army “persuaded” Norway to join 
Sweden. This union was dissolved in 1905. The idea of © 
federation has reappeared in modern times. Before World 
War II the Swedish government suggested a defense of 
Scandinavian nations, but the union was not formed. 









Had a defense union existed, the conditions of the Swedes 
and Norwegians during World War II might have been dif- 
ferent. For, in World War II, Germany invaded Norway, 
and the Norwegians declared war on Germany. But the 
Germans did not invade Sweden, although they forced the 
Swedes to send Swedish iron and steel to Germany in ex- 
change for some German coal. The Swedes, therefore, re- 
mained neutral in the war. Their neutrality helped many 
Norwegians who fled into Sweden to escape the Germans. 
The Swedish Red Cross sheltered hundreds of Scandinav- 
ian refugee children. 


Why Swedes Worry About Russia 


King Gustaf Vasa founded the Swedish nation. He in- 
troduced Swedish law, stable government administration, 
and sound financing. His grandson, the famous Gustavus 
Adolphus, became the Swedes’ national hero. He _ built 
schools, encouraged education, and developed Sweden’s 
early industries. He made his country one of the most pow- 
erful nations of Europe. 

When Gustavus Adolphus became king im 1611, at the 
age of 17, the Swedes were fighting three of their neighbors 
— Russia, Poland, and Denmark. He defeated all three and 
forced them to cede several provinces to Sweden. The Baltic 
Sea became literally a “Swedish lake.” 

The decline of Sweden as a great power began in the 18th 
century. The central figure in this drama was youthful King 
Charles XII. Determined to recover their lost territories, 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia formed an alliance against 
Sweden. In 1700 they attacked. Charles was only 18 at the 
time, but he subdued Denmark, beat. the Poles, and with 
only 8,000 men defeated 40,000 Russians at Narva. 

Charles made the mistake, however, of following up his 
victories by invading southwestern Russia. There, in the 
battle of Poltava, in 1709, he suffered a crushing defeat at 

*the hands of Czar Peter the Great of Russia. The dream of 
empire was over. In the treaty of peace that followed, the 
Swedes were forced to cede to Russia all the Baltic prov- 
inces. 

From this defeat dates the Swedes’ fear of Russia. Even 
though the Swedes remained neutral in both World War I 
and World War II, they kept a well-trained army. For 
they feared that Germany or Russia might invade them. 
Such invasions did not take place but Germany invad- 
ed Norway in 1940 and Russia gained parts of Finland last 
year. With Russia so close, the Swedes realize they must 





Lapp School in log tepee. 















be friendly with the U.S.S.R. Last sum. 
mer, they therefore granted Russia 
a $3Q0,000,000 loan for buying Swed- 
ish steel, electrical equipment, optical 
instruments, and locomotives in ex- 
change for Russian metals, cotton, and 
oil. The U. S. Government protested 
against this agreement. 


Socialist Kingdom 
After Charles XII had led them to 


American-Swedish News Exchange glory and defeat, the Swedes decided 


that less power should be held by the 
king and more by the Riksdag (Parliament). So in 1718 the 
Riksdag took control. It promoted peace, encouraged the 
great iron and copper industries. 

When France’s Emperor Napoleon began conquering 
Europe, the Swedish Riksdag decided that the only way to 
safeguard Sweden’s freedom was to elect one of Napoleon’s 
Generals — Jean Baptiste Bernadotte— King of Sweden. 
Sweden’s present king, popular, tennis-playing, 89-year-old 
King Gustav V, is Bernadotte’s descendant. 

Swedes have the oldest written constitution in Europe, 
adopted in 1809. Under it, the king today is the head of 
the state in name only. The government is administered by 
a Premier and the two houses of the Riksdag (like our 
Senate and House). The Socialist Democratic party has long 
dominated the government. 

Influenced by the Social Democrats, the 6,458,000 
Swedes have made their country one of the world’s most 
progressive nations. They have a model system of labor 
arbitration, advanced social security, excellent low-cost hos- 
pitals and clinics, modern low-cost workers’ homes, and 
about 6,500 Konsums (Co-operatives owned by the public 
on a share-the-profits basis, where Swedes can buy most 
necessities at low cost). Private businesses exist side-by-side 
with government-owned companies. The government man- 
ages all communications and many of the forests, mines, 
and bountiful water power. Swedes have practically no 
slums. Few Swedes are either very rich or very poor. They 
follow a stable Middle Way. 


American-Swedish News Exchang? 


Popular King Gustav V hands Swedish flag to 
choir boys in Stockholm Flag Day celebration, June & 


Sweden's 
6,500 Lapps live in iron-rich region 
of glaciers, tundra, and rcindeer. 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


Do You Want Your Children To Be Tolerant? 


By Pearl S. Buck 
Better Homes and Gardens, February, 1947 


All the world reads Pearl Buck’s novels about China. 
Because she really knows and understands a people of 
different race and color from herself, she can give us some 
good advice about getting rid of race hatred. 

“Let us start with one blessed fact. Children are born 
witheut prejudice. No little white baby dislikes any colored 
baby.” , 

The fact is that we learn prejudice by seeing how older 
persons treat those of different race or country or religion. 
Until people act tolerantly, no school can teach tolerance. 

But school can start us on the right road. We can learn 
from geography, science, and history that our vast world 
contains many interesting and likable peoples who are 
just as good as we are. 

Our studies will show us that most of the world’s people 
have colored skins. Many of them, in China and India, for 
example, became civilized long before white men. 

The 13 million American Negroes have a proud ancestry, 
too. Their forefathers may have been slaves—but not 
savages. Savages do not make good workmen. The slave- 
traders preferred to kidnap Negroes from well-organized 
and even civilized tribes. 

Why do some people have dark skins? Merely to pro- 
tect them from the hot sun of the tropics. The human brain, 
science teaches us, is the same in one race as in another. 

Those of us who have white skins are proud that our 
race has developed the mighty tool called science. But 
we should remember that science can be put to wrong uses. 
And we should remember that other and older peoples 
long ago learned the ways of peace that we are now trying 
to follow. 


Is America Anti-British? 
The British Magazine, February, 1947 


Most of us like to know what other people think of us. 
Here’s a picture of America as it looks to ave English 
schoolboys after a recent visit here. 

Everybody was friendly and hospitable. Just the same, 
the boys call Americans “anti-British,” because most of the 


‘people they met didn’t like British foreign “policy, espe- 


cially in Palestine. 
The boys fear that Americans’ dislike of British “imperial- 


* 


ism” will prevent Britain and the U. S. from working for 
peace as equal partners. 

The English lads make this case: 

Their country has changed and no longer wants to 
exploit or oppress anyone. Britain has given freedom to the 
Dominions, and is freeing Egypt and India. American ideas 
of British imperialism “ “exist only in | their old history books 
and in their imaginations.” 


The White House Racing Form 


By Walter Trohan 
Nation’s Business, February, 1947 


For the first time in almost 20 years, Republicans have 
the inside track in the race for the Presidency. Who will run 


in ’48? Nation’s Business looks over the field and sees seven 


possible entries. 

The Republican “favorites” are: 

ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio, conservative, 
honest, and able — but no glamour. His father, William How- 
ard Taft, was President 35 years ago. a 

THOMAS E. DEWEY, who lost to Roosevelt im the 1944 
Presidential election, has made a good record as Governor 
of New York. He rates high as showman and politician, 

Best bets among the “dark horses”: 

JOHN W. BRICKER, Senator from Ohio, hope of Re- 
publican conservatives, was Dewey’s running mate in “44, 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, the world-minded Sena- 
tor from Michigan, is the party’s spokesman on foreign af- 
fairs. 

HAROLD STASSEN, voung Minnesota ex-governor, the 
only candidate openly running for the Presidency already. 

EARL WARREN, Governor of California, was popular 
enough to win both major party nominations for that office, 

DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, oldest of the seven, might 
be chosen if the Democrats should nominate General Eisen- 
hower. 





It’s Raining Oranges 


By Sylvia Schur 
Seventeen, February, 1947 


Oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, tangerines, kumquats 
— by the million! America’s biggest citrus crop is now ready 
for your breakfast table. 

The United States grows half of the world’s oranges, 
most of the lemons, and nearly all the grapefruit. Ameri- 
cans today eat four times as much citrus fruit as their grand- 
parents did. In another 20 years, experts predict, well be 
eating twice as much as we do now. 

The Old World has known citrus fruit for thousands of - 
years. Some say that the “golden apples” of Greek mythol- _ 

ogy were really oranges. Columbus brought the seeds that 
started citrus growing in the Western Hemisphere. Now 
the U. S. South is the citrus-orchard of the world,” 
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International News Photos 


New Orleans sanitation workers went on strike, so 
Mayor D. S. Morrison (left) helped collect the garbage. 


the kitchen refuse after each meal, dump it into a card- 
board shoe box, wrap and tie it neatly, and place 
the box on the highway about 500 yards from his house. 

If you were watching from the woods, you would soon 
see a car come along. Most likely it would stop. The driver 
would get out, quickly pick up the box, and drive off. 

“Tourist,” the crafty Yankee explains. “Folks around 
here know about it, but I hook a tourist every time.” 

This is one way of getting rid of kitchen scraps — if you 
have a crude sense of humor. To most communities, how- 
ever, the disposal of garbage, rubbish, and sewage is no 
laughing matter. A sanitary and economical disposal system 
is of first importance to the health and comfort of the people. 

Tn rural areas, the job of getting rid of insanitary wastes 
usually can be left up to the individual family. Garbage is 
disposed of by feeding it to the hogs, burning, and bury- 
ing what caunot be burned or used for feed. Sewage waste 
can be drained off safely into the soil after being purified in 
individual septic tanks. 

In larger communities, however, people live too close to- 


T ee was a farmer in New England who used to take 







iain City 
Modern sewage-treatment plants are not eye-sores. 
They may be near homes. This one is in Preston, Idaho. 













gether to use such methods. A public disposal system is 
necessary. 

Centuries ago, people thought nothing of dumping waste 
matter into near-by streams or piling it up on vacant land. 
When one place became unfit for living because of the 
accumulated refuse, whole tribes simply picked up their 
belongings and moved to another location. 

Populations today are not so movable. Since communi- 
ties have to “stay put,” they depend on local and state 
officials to enforce adequate sanitary regulations and pro- 
vide an efficient disposa] system. 

Yourtown’s disposal regulations are probably contained 
in a Sanitary Code. This set of rules might forbid individuals 
to toss tin cans and other refuse into vacant lots. It might 
require each household to have a certain type of garbage 
can. Usually these rules are enforced by the public health 
department (see World Week Feb. 3), but in some places 
they are the responsibility of special sanitary inspectors in 
the public works department. 


Where Does Sewage Go? 


The state government also has its say about sanitary 
rules. Local communities must meet the state’s minimum 
standards for sewerage systems —the sewers, pipes, and 
other facilities through which sewage is carried from houses 
and factories to the disposal point. 

For cities on the coast, the disposal point is often the 
ocean. Inland communities often use large lakes (like Lake 
Erie) and rivers (like the Hudson). But even where large 
bodies of water are used, this frequently pollutes the water 
supply. 

Even where polluted water is not part of the community’s 
drinking supply, it can be dangerous to Yourtown’s health. 
It contaminates shellfish, such as oysters and clams, which 
may appear on dinner tables. The beauty of beaches, as well 
as their usefulness for swimming and boating, is ruined. Nor 
is the result pleasing to sensitive noses! 

Science has come to the aid of suffering cities, however, 
with the deyelopment of sewage treatment plants. Many 
communities today have such plants, where sewage is puri- 
fied by chemicals before it is drained off into some body 
of water. 
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Getting rid of garbage and sew- 
age is a big job in Yourfown 


and important to its health 


Engineering experts say that 10,500 communities through- 
out the nation need sewage-treatment plants. Because there 
are many different treatment systems, communities have to 
employ skilled engineers to decide which is best suited to 
their own disposal problem. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, was one of the first cities to 
treat sewage with chemicals that make solid matter stick 
together and form a “precipitate.” This muddy deposit, 
called sludge, settles to the bottom of huge tanks, and the 
purified liquid is drained off. Other communities use screens 
to catch the solids, while still others filter the sewage 
through layers of sand and crushed stone. 

Some towns burn the separated solids. More enterprising 
communities, like Des Moines, Iowa, sell the sludge for 
fertilizer. The city receives at least $10,000 a year by sell- 
ing the sludge for $2 a ton. Built in 1940 to help clean up 
the badly polluted Des Moines River, this plant “earns its 
keep” in two additional ways. 


Waste Makes Money 


After the sewage enters the plant, it passes through 
screens and is then pumped into a special tank. There the 
grease is skimmed off, and sold to local concerns — for ap- 
proximately $2,500 every year. Next, the sewage passes into 
other tanks where the sludge is settled. A gas is given off 
during this process which is collected and sold to the local 
electric company in exchange for electric power needed in 
the plant. 

The last step is to filter the remaining sewage. It is then 
discharged into the Des Moines River — 90 to 95 per cent 
purified! 

Des Moines also helps to pay the cost of sewage treatment 
by sewer service charges. These charges are based on 10 
per cent of the water bill of each household and business 
establishment. Such sewer “charges” or “rentals” are being 
adopted by more and more communities. 

Yourtown may also be one of the 130 cities that charges 
for the collection of garbage and other refuse. 

In choosing a method of garbage collection and disposal, 
Yourtown officials must figure out how they can get the 
most sanitary service at the lowest cost. Especially in small 
towns, the custom has been to award a contract to a private 
firm to collect refuse. But in the last few years, more and 
more communities have found that municipal operation re- 
sults in better service. According to a recent survey, city 
collectors now do the job in more than half of our cities. 


New Collection Methods 


Many cities are buying covered, water-proofed trucks 
to replace the open ones that always left a very con- 
Spicuous trail of leakings and odors. Some of these trucks 
are equipped with grinding machines, so that the disposal 

_ Process begins as soon as the can is emptied. 


In Lansing and Port Huron, Michigan, city trucks. pick up — 
the filled.can and leave a clean one in its place. (See bottom — 
cut.) Housewives pay $2.50 a year for this sanitary service. — 

Collection is only half the story, however. How should 
Yourtown dispose of garbage and refuse after it takes it 
away? A very common method in the smaller cities is hog- 
feeding. A few communities have their own hog farms, 
but many places sell the garbage to neighboring farmers. 
Public health officials believe that hog-feeding is unsani- 
tary, even where careful precautions are taken. 

Cleveland, Chicago, and Indianapolis are among the cities 
that haye plants for converting garbage into grease, oil, and 
fertilizer. These products are then sold. 


How You Can Help 


A number of communities have turned to the land-fill or 
sanitary-fill method of disposal. Where cities have useless 
land they wish to reclaim, this method serves a double pur- 
pose. If you visited the New York World’s Fair in 1939- 
40, most of the land you walked on was built up by dumped 
ashes and other wastes. 

Engineers recommend incineration (burning) in special 
plants as the best disposa] method. Because this is more 
expensive than sanitary fill, hog-feeding, or burning on 
open dumps, communities have been slow to build plants. 

No matter which system is used, it cannot do a good job 
unless every citizen cooperates. If you are asked to wrap 
garbage in paper, for instance, it is not just a whim of the 
health commissioner. If you live in a,rural community, 
there is even more responsibility on the individual. Point 
out to your parents that with modern engineering devel- 
opments, no farmhouse need be without inside plumbing. 

City slicker or country bumpkin, your cooperation is 
needed if Yourtown is to be a clean and healthy commu- 
nity. 





} American City 
Modern trucks are used in Kenosha, Wisconsin, for typ- 
ical “‘rear-yard-to-curb” collection system (above). In 
Lansing, Mich. (below), collectors leave’clean cans, 
take full ones to city plant for dumping and washing. 











































































Ewing Galloway 
Cutting Uganda agave 
leaves for sisal fiber. 


HY did Jesus ask the woman of Samaria for water, in 
stead of fetching the water himself? Because he had 
no rope to draw his own drink from the well. 

To this day, in the hot desert of Iraq, where the only 
water is found in deep wells, you can see Bedouin women 
in dark robes and yellow, heel-less boots drawing water from 
wells in the manner of their Biblical ancestors. They lower 
a hide bucket on the end of a long rope and then pull up the 
filled bucket by gripping the rope and running perhaps 40 
yards, dragging the rope behind them. When they have 
filled their goatskins, they roll up their rope-and-tackle and 
take it with them. Anyone without his own rope might die 
of thirst beside a well. 

Rope — old as civilization — still does much of the world’s 
work. Can you imagine a Navy without rope, or well drillers 
without hoisting lines, or cowhands without lassos? A 
drowning man clings to a life line of rope. A mountain 
climber depends on rope to keep from falling to his death. 
Rope is often literally the world’s life line. 


Of What Is Rope Made? 


When you see a coil of rope on a dock, do you know what 
it is made of? Perhaps you will say hemp, when it is really 
made of manila, which is really abaca. Sounds complicated, 
and it is confusing. For rope is about the most misnamed 
- of raw materials. It is made from plant stalk fibres, such as 
hemp, ramie, and jute. And it is made from plant leaf fibers 
such as abaca, sisal, and henequen. 

Of these plants, abaca is the most popular with the world’s 
navies. Our Navy insists that all its ships carry abaca lines 
because no other plant fiber is so strong or resists salt water 
so well. 

Henequen is the best fiber for the twine commonly used 
to wrap big packages and to tie sheaves of wheat. 

Jute is used mostly for textiles, in whose manufacture it 
is second only to cotton. But as burlap sacking, jute carries 
nearly all the world’s grain, seeds, fertilizer, salt, coffee, and 
cotton. Jute also is made into twine. 

Ramie is wound into small ropes and thread. It also makes 
camvas and high-grade banknote paper. In addition it 
is substituted for cotton in the making. of brake linings. 


ROPE 






A World Life Line 


Except for hemp, each of these rope-making plants is 
grown only in a few regions of the world where there is 
plenty of cheap labor. Why? Because separating and scrap- 
ing the fiber is a long and difficult task generally done by 
hand. (Some fiber plantations are now beginning to use 
machines. ) 

What does each of the type of rope-making fiber plants 
look Kke? Where does each grow? 

Many fibers are called hemp that are not hemp at all — 
such as manila hemp and sisal hemp. There is but one true 
hemp plant. It grows into a slender, 5 to 15 foot high, whip- 
like plant, free of branches except at the top. Later it de- 
velops coarse limbs and.a thick main stalk. 

When ripe, the hemp plant is harvested with hand 
scythes or harvesting machines. The stalks are left exposed 
on the fields until their outer bark has rotted away. This 
rotting process also loosens the fibers that lie between the 
bark and the interior woody pith. Laborers then separate 
the fibers by shaking them from the pith after crushing it. 
The hemp fibers finally are brushed, combed, cleaned, and 
packed into bales that go to rope-making factories. 

Sometimes peasants in hemp-growing countries weave 
hemp fibers into textiles. Hemp was so used in China in 
2800 B.C. Hemp, flax, and ramie, in fact, were the first 
fibers used by man. From China the hemp plant was car- 
ried to Europe around 500 A.D. It was planted in South 
America in 1545, and brought to North America on the 
Mayflower. In New England, hemp was an important crop 
in the days of clipper ships. About the end of the 19th 





Fenno Jacobs "eae Lions 
Filipino strips outer layers of abaca stalk. Then, 


pulling strips between knife and block of wood, he | 


will scrape off the useless pulp, exposing the fibers. 
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century, U. S. hemp was replaced by imports of abaca from 
Manila. Today hemp grows in Europe, Turkey, China, 
Korea, Japan, Chile, and, above all, in the U.S.S.R. Russia 
turns out more hemp than all the other countries put to- 
gether. 


Hemp in the U. S. 


During World War II, when the U. S. found {ts rope im- 
ports cut, the War Food Administration encouraged farmers 
in Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota to plant hemp 
by paying them high prices for the fibers. The farmers had 
to have licenses because hemp has a dangerous by-product. 
From the leaves of its flowering tops comes marijuana, a 
drug which produces temporary insanity. 

Forty-two hemp-processing mills were built. By 1943, 
178,000 U. S. acres were planted with hemp that brought 
the growers $100 to $200 an acre. Then WFA found itself 
holding the bag —a bag full of about 100,000,000 pounds 
of U. S. hemp which it could not sell. Rope fibers that the 
U. S. helped finance in Latin America had begun to roll 
into the U. S. markets. These Latin American fibers cost 
much less than U. S. hemp. In 1944, only 72,100 U. S. 
acres were devoted to hemp, and most mills closed. 

This year, hemp acreage in the U. S. remains small, and 
other rope fibers are helping to meet our needs. The most 
important of these js abaca. Also called manila, abaca is a 
hard fiber unlike the soft fiber of true hemp. Abaca is 
closely related to the banana plant but resists many banana 
diseases. Its cluster of stalks 10 to 35 feet high wear a crown 
of leaves. Nestled in the leaves are banana-like fruit filled 
with black seeds. 

The western world learned of abaca when Magellan dis- 
covered the Philippines in 1521 and noticed that the Fili- 
pinos dressed in abaca cloth. In the late 1800s, the U. S. 
began using this Philippine abaca. Because the U. S. is the 
chief abaca-consuming country, we got worried when Jap- 
anese settlers in the Philippines gained control of the abaca 
plantations before World War II {World Week, Feb. 17, 


Fenno Jacobs, Three Lions 


Gleaming abaca fibers are washed and hung to dry 


_ like Monday’s wash. Brush machines later untangle 
| fibers, and giant presses will squash them into bales. 


We 


’47). The U. $. Government therefore introduced abaca aa 


on former banana plantations in Central America. : 

A fiber second only to abaca for rope is sisal. This comes 
from a cactus-like plant called the agave and is a yellow- 
white, strong, flexible filament. The sisal agave grows in 
Haiti, Uganda, and the Dutch East Indies. Another type of 
agave produces a close relative to sisal, henequen. The hene- 
quen agave thrives in Cuba and in Yucatan peninsula, where 
it was used for rope by the ancient Mayas. The leaves of 
both types of agave are chopped off, and their fibers exposed 
by the revolving wheels of a scraping machine. 

Jute ties into the tail end of the rope situation. It is a 
10-foot plant with thin stalk, light green bristly leaves, and 
small white flowers. Since ancient times the steamy delta 
of the Ganges in Bengal has cultivated practically all the 
world’s jute. Nowhere else are laborers willing to stand 
all day waist-deep in stagnant water. The men must do this 
to separate the fibers. They whip them across the water and 
draw them along to clean them. Wrung out, the silky shanks 
dry and bleach in the sun. 

The British city of Dundee used to manufacture all Ben- 
gal jute, but today burlap mills are widespread in Europe 
and America. Brazil began growing jute when the Japanese 
threatened Bengal in World War II. At the same time, plan- ~ 
tations in the Florida Everglades were seeded with rope- 
making ramie, a Chinese nettle-like plant. 


Nylon the Competitor 


Today, rope manufacturers face a synthetic competition — 
nylon. Nylon —the same thread from which stockings are 
made — yields the best tow rope for gliders and pickup air- 
mail plages. This rope is twice as strong as abaca but only 
half as heavy. It resists mildew and salt and absorbs little 
moisture. Nylon’s greatest value is as a shock-absorber. In- 
stead of snapping back roughly when pulled, it eases back 
with a gentle bounce. This elasticity makes it ideal for 
mountain-climbing troops. In the future, it may tie plant- 
fiber ropes into knots! 


Swing Galloway _ 


At factory, machines twist baled abaca fibers into 
all sizes of rope, sometimes thousands of feet * 
Abaca surpasses even steel cables for towing ships. _ 






















1. SWEDEN AND THE MIDDLE WAY 


Place a circle around the letter pre- 
ceding the item which best completes 
each of the following statements. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. 


1, A member of the U.N. which was 
neutral during World War II was 

a. Spain c. Chile 

b. Germany d. Sweden 

2. In Sweden the church is 
ported by taxation of 

a. members only c. all citizens 

b. Protestants only d. Catholics only 


$. In the 17th century, the follow- 
ing body of water was a “Swedish 
Lake.” 


a. Baltic Sea c. Mediterranean 
b. Dead Sea d. Balkan Sea 


4, The invasion of Russia by a King 
of Sweden was a mistake duplicated by 
all of the following except 


sup- 





a. Napoleon c. Charles XII 
b. Julius Caesar d. Hitler 
My score- : 


il. TAKE IT AWAY 


In the parentheses next to the item 
in Column A, place the number of the 
item in Column B which best matches 
it. Each‘counts 2. Total 20. 


A B 


(__) sanitary fill 1. process by which 
water is made 

(__) precipitate safe 

2. animals eat 
(* ) sludge refuse 

8. burning of gar- 
( ) sanitary code bage 

4, taxes pay cost of 


( )) screens garbage disposal 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


( ) filter muddy deposit 
solid matter 
sticking together 


5. 
6. 
( ) sewer 
7.laws for garbage 
8. 
9. 


“charges” 
disposal 
device for catch- 
ing solid waste 
separate fluid 
from solid matter 

10. dumping garbage 
on swampy land 


(_) incineration 
( ) hog disposal 


( ) purification 





My score 


iil. A WORLD LIFELINE 


Complete the following statements 
by writing in the blank space the word 
or phrase which best fits the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


1. In the hot ard windy desert of 
Iraq, the only water comes from 





2. Abaca (manila) is used to make 
the strongest rope and is also used to 





make clothing in (what 
country?) 

3. Hemp was used in 
as early as 2800 B. C. 

“4. Hemp was brought, to North 


America on a famous ship named the 





5. turns out more 
hemp than all the countries put to- 
gether. 

6. Marijuana, a drug which pro- 
duces temporary insanity comes from 
(what plant?) 

7. During World War II when the 
U. S. was short of rope, farmers of the 
part of the country 
were encouraged to plant hemp. 

















8. The chief abaca (manila) con- 
suming country in the world is the 





9. Practically all the world’s jute is 
cultivated in (what 
country?) 

10. The chief synthetic competitor 
of rope is 








My score 


IV. MAGAZINE ROUNDUP 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 4. Total 20. 

1. In an article in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, entitled “The White House Rac- 
ing Form,” each of the following except 
one is considered a possible Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. 


a. Dwight c. Thomas Dewey 
Eisenhower d. Arthur H. Van- 


b. Harold Stassen denberg 
2. The following fruits are part of 
America’s citrus crop. 
a. apples and pine- c. grapefruit and 
apples limes 
b. lemons and wheat d. oranges and pears 
8. According to British schoolboys 
who visited the U. S., Americans are 
hostile to British policy in 
a. Canada c. Palestine 
b. Egypt d. Germany 
4. A famous author of novels about 
the Chinese is 
a. Hu Shih 


c. Pearl Buck 
b. Sun Fo : 


d. Margaret 

Halsey 

5. Underline the false statement: 

a. We can learn from geography that 
our vast world contains interesting people. 

b. Most of the world’s people have 
colored skins. 

c. All savages make poor workmen. 

d. Negroes have dark skins to protect 
them from the heat of the tropics. 





My score . My total score 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words betow are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the meaning of the italicized 
word. 

1. Denmark dominated the Scandi- 
Mavian federation in the 14th century. 
(a) republican countries; (b) mon- 
archies; (c) a league of states retaining 
local power; (d) a union of dictator- 


2..A stable government was estab- 


lished in 19th. century Sweden. (a) 
orderly; (b) dominated by horse-rac- 
ing; (c) dictatorship; (d) monarchical. 

3. Sweden’s government is one of 
the most progressive in the world. (a) 
dictatorial; (b) socially advanced; (c) 
reactionary; (d) peace-loving. 

4, Abaca is preferred by the U. S. 
Navy. (a) a quick victory; (b) nylon 
thread for rope; (c) natural fiber; (d) 
offensive action. 

5. Marijuana is derived from hemp. 
(a) a dangerous drug; (b) a chemical 
used in cosmetics; (c) fuel; (d) much 
money — Philippine currency. 


Answers 
‘BC 0 "PQ ‘§ “BZ 9 'T 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
Rigsdag, rigz’ dag (Swedish legislature) 
pith, pith (the loose spongy tissue in a 

plant ) 
sisal, si’ sal (a strong durable fiber) 
Bedouin, Béd’ 66 in (wanderers in the 

Arabian desert ) 
marijuana, ma’ ré hwa’ na (drug de 

rived from hemp ) si 
Bernadotte, Bur’ na dét (General und 


Napoleon who was elected heir to ti 
throne of Sweden ) 3 
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sharp hiss of air escaping 
' By Agnes Danfosth Hewes 


tugboat Jed Sheldon gazed di- 
rectly down at the surge from the 
propeller. As the tug gathered speed, 
the thrust of the bow shouldered away 
the water into a rolling V of green 
foam. Jed had never been on a vessel 
of any kind before, and now the sturdy, 
low-riding little Vulcan gave him a 
sense of thrilling nearness to the water. 
The soft-coal smoke that poured in a 
thick column from the short black fun- 
nel reminded him of Jerry Sims and his 
locomotive. He’d said goodbye to Jerry 
with real regret. 

Jerry Sims was a locomotive en- 
gineer, and he had hired Jed to stoke 
coal into the locomotive’s fire box. 

As the weeks went by, Jed became 
restless. He liked Jerry and the thrill 
and clamor of the big train, But it 
wasn’t the kind of job he really wanted. 
If only he could find work into which 
he could put all of himself. His father 
had had such a job — diving. 

In this mood he had gone to the 
Atlantic Salvage Company. His father’s 
name was known to them. Perhaps 
they would give him a chance. The 
man at the Atlantic Salvage Company, 
Mr. Robbins, had taken his address, 
and, after a week’s wait, had sent 
word to him to report the following 
Monday on board the tug Vulcan at 
Pier 91. He was to go as helper on 





Five .he round stern of a moving 





“The Nellie S” is reprinted from the 
book, The Iron Doctor, by Agnes Danforth 
Hewes, and is used here by permission of 
the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 








J a diver’s life hangs in the balance 
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some kind of diving job down the 
harbor where he would report to Ivar 
Olsen. That was all the information 
Jed had, but it served the purpose, for 
at mention of Mr. Robbins and Ivar 
Olsen, the Vulcan’s skipper had at once 
bidden him come aboard. 

He was still in the dark about his 
job, but he noticed the tug was carry- 
ing a supply of narrow planks. He ex- 
amined them, and saw alongside them 
a large roll of canvas, 

For half an hour or so the tugboat 
threaded her way through the harbor 
shipping. The profile of lower New 
York skyscrapers receded. It was well 
past Fort Wadsworth that he noticed 
they were changing their course, and 
were making toward the Jersey shore. 
Presently, he inade out a large blunt- 
nosed barge anchored well out of the 
ship channel, and saw that the Vulcan 
was headed directly for her. 

As someone threw a line from the 
bow of the Vulcan to the barge, the 
skipper, leaning out of the pilothouse 
window, called up: “Well, Ivar, we've 
brought you your patch. And Robbins 
has sent you a new deckhand for the 
work on the Nellie S.” 

Patch! So that was what the planks 
and canvas were for —some small re- 
pair job. And “Ivar” must be the Ivar 
Olsen to whom he was to report. 

Jed tossed his donnage bag on deck, 
and then sprang to the tug’s rail and 
hoisted himself aboard the barge. So 
the job was on a sunken vessel called 
the Nellie S — at least he’d learned that 
much, As the lines of the tug were 


‘cast off and she steamed away, a tall 


figure turned from the rail, and Jed 
saw it was a man with pale blue eyes. 

“I'm Olsen,” the man told Jed. “We 
got plenty of work for strong backs.” 

“Show him his bunk, Chris,” Ivar 
Olsen said to a short, tow-headed chap, 
“And get my dress ready.” 

Jed followed Chris to the crew’s 
quarters. The man motioned him to a 
bunk well forward, and then went aft 
to a sort of cabin beyond the galley 
where Jed could see hanging on a rack 
heavy underwear and several diving 
dresses — huge one-piece suits large 
enough, it seemed to him, for a giant. 

He was just changing into overalls 
when Chris returned with an armful of 
diving gear. Almost at the same mo- 


-ment Ivar came down the stairs into 


the cabin and began to -strip. Jed 
watched, fascinated as the big Swede 
first drew on a suit of heavy under- 
wear which Chris handed him. Then 
Jed saw Ivar take a bar of soap and 
(Continued on page 16) 
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What Happened: Grim, pinching 
hunger is riding roughshod over large 
areas of the world this winter. It is the 
final inhuman act of the most destruo- 
tive war in history. 

With UNRRA (the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion) winding up its affairs next month, 
many countries see a grim food problem 
ahead. The lands most seriously affected 
are Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia and, above all, China. 

The six European countries will need 
$583,000,000 in outside help this year 
to supply their minimum requirements 
of food and other basic needs. War-torn 
China, where the food situation is even 
graver, will need a minimum aid of 
$295,000,000 in 1947 to prevent fam- 
ine. 
With the exception of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Denmark, all Euro- 
pean countries which took part in war 
are suffering from acute food shortages. 
In victorious Britain food supplies are 
more limited today than they were be- 
fore V-E Day. There are also serious 
shortages of many foods in France, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and occupied 
Germany. 

These conditions were reported by 
a special technical committee estab- 
’ lished at the last session of the U. N. 
General Assembly in New York in De- 
cember, 1946, after that body voted to 
dissolve UNRRA. 

What’s Behind It: The European 
operations of UNRRA are already halt- 
ed. Shipments of supplies to China will 
stop by the end of next ‘month. 
UNRRA’s refugee program will continue 
until June 30, when it is scheduled to 
be taken over by IRO (the Internation- 
al Refugee Organization). 

UNRRA was established in Novem- 
ber, 1943, and was supported by 48 na- 
tions. The first director was Herbert H. 
Lehman and the second was Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. Its purpose was to care 
for victims of the war by supplying 
them with food, clothing, fuel, and live- 
stock, and to provide shelter for refu- 
gees. It operated in 39 countries, dis- 
tributed about 14,000,000 tons of food 
and goods, and spent nearly $4,000,- 
000,000. More than seventy per cent 
of the cost of UNRRA was contributed 
by.the United States. . 

At the last session of the General As- 





HUNGER STILL STALKS THE WORLD AS UNRRA CLOSES UP 


sembly, it was decided to disband 
UNRRA. Relief problems will be han- 
dled on a nation-to-nation basis. Con- 
tributing countries will deal directly 
with those receiving aid. 

It is expected that President Truman 
will ask Congress for $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 to finance America’s part 
in meeting urgent food needs abroad. 


The Strike That Failed 


What Happened: What would have 
been the biggest strike in recent history 
did not come off. Some five million Japa- 
nese workers were set to go on a gen- 
eral strike, earlier this month, in protest 
against low wages. A few hours before 
the strike deadline, General Douglas 
MacArthur, acting in his capacity as 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in Japan, issued an order forbidding the 
strike. 

Genera! MacArthur explained that he 
acted “with the greatest reluctance.” He 
said that the strike, if permitted, would 
have been a “disaster” for Japan, throw- 
ing the country into starvation. The 
strike leaders later appealed to the Su- 
preme Allied Command to grant a 300 
per cent wage increase. 


What’s Behind It: Reports from 
Japan seem to indicate that the threat- 
ened general strike was politically in- 
spired by Communist labor leaders, 
General MacArthur has called for'a new 
general election in Japan. This election 
scheduled for April, will give Japanese 
workers the chance to protest peace- 
fully against their poor working condi- 
tions. 


Violence in Palestine 


What Happened: There is no peace 
in the land that gave birth to the Prince 
of Peace, Palestine was tense as new 
outbreaks by Jewish extremists were ex- 
pected, and the British ordered.all Eng- 
lish women and children to leave. 

The Jewish extremists consist of two 
groups —the Sternists and the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi. They believe that armed 
force is the only way to bring about a 
long-range decision favorable to the 
Jews in Palestine. The British govern- 
ment warned all Jews that they must 
help to stamp out this armed resistance. 
The British threatened to put the Holy 
Land under military rule if they did not 
get this cooperation. 

The Jewish Nationa] Council, which 
represents all varieties of Jewish opin- 
ion in Palestine, turned down the Brit- 





Press Association 


British Tommies in Palestine line up Jewish residents of Jerusalem to 
search for men connected with kidnapping of a British judge and banker. 
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Press Association 


Gis with Army‘s Task Force Frigid in Alaska 
use’ an icicle and a rigidly-frozen rope to 
prove that Indian fakir's stunt is a cinch. 


ish proposal and the extremists threat- 
ened to “fight to the last breath” against 
British authority. 

In London, discussions to solve the 
Palestine puzzle were deadlocked: Sep- 
arate conferences were being held with 
Jewish and Arab leaders. 

What’s Behind It: Back of the dis- 
turbances in the Holy Land is the de- 
mand of the 650,000 Jews. They ask 
that the British honor the pledge they 
made in the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
to establish a National Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine. One solution which con- 
tinues to appear is the setting up of 
separate Arab and Jewish states in Pal- 
estine, It is believed that this would be 
acceptable to the Jews. But it has been 
tepeatedly opposed by the Arabs. 


Closing Portal-to-Portals 


What Happened: The case of por- 
tal-to-portal pay walked right back 
through the same door out of which it 
first came. Federal District Court Judge 
Frank Picard of Michigan apparently 
ended the $5,000,000,000 rash of court 
cases for back pay. 

It was Judge Picard who decided, in 
1943, that workers of the Mount Clem- 
ens (Mich.) Pottery Company were en- 





24, 


titled to back pay for overtime work. 
This overtime work consisted of “make 
ready” operations, suchas getting 
dressed for work and taping fingers. 
Last June, the decision was upheld, 
with certain limitations, by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

In determining what was due the 
Mount Clemens workers, Judge Picard 
decided this month that the whole case 
was too “trivial.” The portal-to-portal 
time in that particular case is too small 
to merit consideration, he ruled. His 
decision may again be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

What’s Behind It: Portal-to-portal 
work will be considered in many future 
labor-management contracts. But Judge 
Picard’s decision probably ends most of 
the court cases brought by labor unions. 


The New Secretary Requests 


What Happened: Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall went to Congress 
with a long shopping list. The list was 
requested by Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Republican chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
included 27 items of suggested legisla- 
tion in the field of U. S. foreign affairs. 

The new Secretary of State topped 
his list of needed laws during this Con- 
gressional session with these ten urgent 
items: 

1, Continuance of contributions to 
international relief after the closing of 
UNRRA operations next month (see 
previous page). 

2. Senate approval of Italian and Bal- 
kan peace treaties. 

3. Legislation to allow U. S. mem- 
bership in the United Nations Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

4. Senate approval of the proposed 
Anglo-American agreement to. cooper- 
ate in developing and marketing of 
world oil reserves. 

5. Authorization of the use of a 
$500,000,000 fund to aid needy chil- 
dren in Europe (see last week’s United 
Nations News). 

6. Laws to permit entry of displaced 
persons into the United States. 

7. Approval of the constitution of the 
U. N. World Health Organization. 

8. Extending to other nations the 
present cultural relations program with 
South American countries. This pro- 
gram includes the exchange of students 
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and teachers between the United States 
and other nations. 

9. Granting of diplomatic privileges 
to United Nations delegates. 

10. Legislation to make gifts to the 
U.N. free of Federal taxes. This refers, 
particularly to John D. Rockefeller’s 
$8,000,000 gift for a U. N. headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

What’s Behind It: The Democratic 
and Republican parties are pledged to 
a joint policy in regard to foreign af- 
fairs. Senator Vandenberg will doubt- 
lessly get behind almost all of Secre- 
tary Marshall's program, Vandenberg 
will have the full backing of his Demo- 
cratic colleague, Senator Connally of 
Texas. 

Regardless of its attitude towards the 
individual proposals, the Congress wel- 
comed Secretary Marshall’s report as 
an indication of his aims in his new po- 
sition. 





United Nations News 


RMS and the atom were still the 
topmost worries of the 11-member 
Security Council. But some progress 
was being made. For several weeks, the 
members wrangled over the question 
as to which should be taken up first: 
atomic control or over-all disarmament. 
It was like the old argument of which 
came first — the hen or the egg. The 
United States held out for giving prior- 
ity to the study of international atomic 
control. Recently, however, a compro- 
mise was reached. It was decided to 
discuss both problems at the same time 
in separate commissions. 

Then a new difference on procedure 
developed between the American and 
Soviet delegates. Warren R., Austin, rep- 
resenting the United States, proposed 
that the General Disarmament Commis- 
sion, still to be created, should not be 
allowed to extend its activities into the 
field of the existing United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. In other 
words, the functions of the two Com- 
missions—disarmament and atomic con- 
trol—should not overlap. 

The Soviet delegate, Andrei A. Cris ‘ 
myko, took exception to this suggestion. 
Behind this dispute is the greater dis- 
pute between the United States and 
Russia on the issues of international 
control of atomic energy, the right of 
inspection in foreign countries, and 
punishment of violators of the future 
atomic law. 

The United States is opposed to the 
exercise of the Big Power veto right in 
these matters. Russia does not wish to 
give up her veto power. 


























































The Nellie $ 


(Continued from page 13) 


rub his wrists and hands with it. He 
tossed the soap aside and started up 
the stairs ahead of Chris. Cloce behind 
Jed followed them up to the deck. 

The Swede went directly over to a 
small stool by the rail, sat down, and 
pulled on two pairs of heavy socks, 
while Jed stood by as near as he dared. 
With envy he watched Chris and an- 
other deckhand straighten out the legs 
of the heavy diving suit, help Ivar 
pull it on to the waist, and then, as 
he stood upright, lift it so that he 
could get his arms into it. That was 
_ the reason for the soap on Ivar’s hands 
—the rubber cuffs attached inside to 
the end of the sleeves were so tight 
that only slippery hands could go 
through. 


AREFULLY, now, Chris and his 

helper pulled smooth the neck and 
shoulders of the suit. Next they lowered 
a copper breastplate over Ivar’s head 
and fitted the holes of a rubber collar 
over studs in the rim of the breast- 
plate, which rested on a canvas bib 
that came well up around the shoul- 
ders. This was to prevent water from 
leaking in. But even that, it seemed, 
wasn’t enough, for now, they laid in 
sections a flexible metal strap over the 
studs in the breastplate, and then 
screwed onto each stud a nut, which 
they made so tight that no water could 
possibly leak in. 

Ivar sat down then, and Chris sep- 
arated from the diving gear a pair of 
huge, lead-weighted shoes. 

“Here!” he said to Jed. “These weigh 
fifteen pounds apiece. See if you can 
take them over to the boss!” 

To get a chance to do even. this 
small errand was better luck than Jed 
had hoped for. Perhaps no one would 
notice if he ventured further! He’d risk 
it. As Chris’s helper began to lace up 
one of the big shoes on Ivar’s foot, 
Jed started on the other shoe. He was 
conscious that Chris gave him a sharp 
look, but nothing was said until] just as 
he was tying the final knot. 

“Now, big boy, hand up that belt 
there,” Chris told him. 

There wa: no mistaking the sarcastic 
tone, but Jed bent down to pick up 
the belt with its straps and lead 
weights. For a second he couldn’t even 
stir it! So that was what one got for 
pushing oneself forward! But not for 
nothing the heaped shovelfuls he had 
tossed into Jerry Sims’ engine! 

As he coolly delivered the belt to 
Chris, he thought he saw a pleased 
smile twinkle in Ivars pale blue eyes. 
Perhaps now he’d qualified fer the big 
Swede’s “Plenty work for strong backs.” 
Chris, too, appeared to be impressed, 


\ 


for he let him hold the heavy belt in 
place while he strapped it around the 
Swede’s waist. For a moment Ivar 
fumbled with a metal sheath on the 
belt and half drew out a knife as if to 
make sure it was still there. Next came 
ordinary overalls, and as they were 
finally, buckled over the broad shoul- 
ders, Chris dropped several small tools 
into the pocket. 

Then Chris brought a big copper 
helmet. Ivar took it and carefully in- 
spected it. 

“She’s all right,” he said, and handed 
it back to Chris. “Send down the planks 
when I signal — two at a time.” 

The helmet was down, now, over the 
Swede’s head. Ivar’s voice wouldn’t be 
heard again until he came up. Now the 
men were carefully setting the helmet 
so as to engage the threads on the 
breastplate collar. A last quick quarter- 
turn and it was screwed into place, 
against a rubber gasket, and then 
locked tight. 

Finally, to the back of the helmet, 
Chris connected the rubber air line 
whose other end was at the air pump. 
Ivar was ready! 

The big Swede, now a giant in his 
diving dress, shifted on his stool close 
by the rail, swung his legs over the side 
and stepped down a little ship’s ladder 
into the water, guiding himself by a 
descending rope made fast to the rail. 
Chris’ helper had already begun to 
work the air pump while Chris, at the 
rail, with his right hand guided the life 
line that was fastened under Ivar’s arm 
and, with his left, the uncoiling of the 
air line. 

With a creepy sensation, Jed watched 
the uncanny submerging of the huge 
figure, and then the final disappear- 
ance of the helmet, with the air line 
like a queer tail at its rear. 

Meanwhile Chris, as the diver’s 
tender, continued paying out the life 
line and the air hose from neat coils on 
the deck. His assistant kept a steady 
turning of the heavy flywheel on the 
axle of the pump that was sending down 
air to Ivar. 

Chris consulted his watch and made 
a note. with a stub pencil on the rail. 
“You just stand by, ready to lend a 
hand,” he told Jed, “and watch till it’s 
time for your shift at the pump.” 

Chris’ eyes fixed on something in 
the water, and Jed, following his 
glance, saw a column of rising bubbles 
—the only living sign of Ivar! Chris 
nodded, evidently content. 

“When you see bubbles like that, 
straight and reg’lar,” the tender told 
him, “you know everything’s jake. But 
it they come up in puffs, look out — 
something’s gone fluey!” 

Presently Chris stopped paying out 
lines and Jed saw the bubbles coming 
steadily from one spot. “He’s landed,” 








of those short planks — we've got to | 
ready when he signals for em. He’s g 

















the hole in the Nellie S all trimmed up 


now.” 

So there was a hole in the Nellie §, 
At last Jed had found out what the 
trouble was. He had hardly got the 
planks fastened to a weighted snap 
hook on the descending line when Chris 
called: “Lower away — and not too fast, 
He’s signaled for ’em.” 

As the line slid through Jed’s fingers, 
he felt for the first time that he was 
really part of the job of salvaging the 
sunken schooner, but just how the job 
was to be carried out he still couldn't 
guess. 

Chris spoke again. “The Nellie’s 
down about 80 feet — you'll feel it when 
the planks land on her deck.” In a 
few moments came more directions: 
“He’s got his planks fast now. You can 
pull up the weight—and mind you 
coil that line without fouling it.” 

Jed finished coiling and then, as 
quickly as possible, got other planks 
ready. Ivar mustn’t be kept waiting. 

“There’s no such rush,” Chris told 
him. “It’s slow work driving spikes in 
eighty feet of water.” 


O BE a tender, Jed realized, was to 

be the sole link between the huge, 
ghostly figure of the diver far below in 
a weird world of sunless water and 
the world of sun and sky and warm- 
blooded humans! Then a graver side 
of the tender’s job dawned on him. The 
diver’s life was in the tender’s hands, 
He said something of the sort to Chris. 

“Sure,” agreed the tender. “You got 
to be on your toes every second — cant 
quit the rail a minute from the time the 
diver sets foot to the ladder.” 

“Suppose anything goes wrong with 
the air supply. Has a diver a chance?” 

“Oh, sure. There’s enough air in the 
helmet and suit to last about eight mit- 
utes. All the diver has to do is to close 
the intake air valve —if he has time. 
Of course, if help doesn’t come, 
then—” Chris shrugged meaningly. 
“There’s lots of ways a man can die 
down there—and they’re all quick. 
He can die, too, don’t forget, if he 
comes up too fast when he’s down too 
deep.”+ 

By the time Jed had lowered another 
load to Ivar’s signal, Chris looked at his 
watch. “You take over now, Sheldon,” 
he said, nodding at the air pump. 
“Mind you don’t lose a stroke when 
Jack quits—and see you keep that 
gauge at forty pounds.” 

The run rose high, and Jed was om 
his second shift when Chris suddenly 
told him to give over to Jack, the other 
assistant, and began taking in the line 
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Presently Chris stopped and looked at 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


ELIAS HOWE 


FOR MANY YEARS, INVENTORS 
TRIED TO MAKE A SEWING MACHINE. 
THOMAS SAINT, AN ENGLISHMAN, IN- 
VENTED ONE IN 1790. BARTHELEMY 
THIMMONIER, A FRENCH TAILOR, 
MADE A CLUMSY WOODEN MA- 
CHINE IN 1830. IN 1833 WALTER 
HUNT OF NEW YORK INVENTED 
A MACHINE WHICH HE SOLD AND 
NEVER PATENTED. TEN YEARS 
LATER ANOTHER AMERICAN, UN 
AWARE OF HUNT'S MACHINE, SET 
TO WORK. HE BECAME THE IN- 
VENTOR OF THE FIRST PATENT- 
ED AND PRACTICAL SEWING MA- 
CHINE. HIS NAME WAS ELIAS HOWE. 


_ SEWING MACHINE 


ONE EVENING IN 1843 ELIAS HOWE SAT AT HOME: 


petennnion 1 HATE TO SEE You 
WORKING, HOW | WISH 

COULD MAKE MORE 

ey. wt 


DON'T WORRY DEAR. I'M 
\ HAPPY TO DO IT. BUT WHY 
OT WORK ON THAT SEWING 
MACHINE YOU WERE 
TALKING ABOUT? 


YOURE RIGHT! A DIFFERENT KINO OF NEEDLE A 
SECOND THREAD... PERHAPS A SHUTTLE SUCH AS A 
WEAVER USES... YES, IT 08S WORK! 


YOUR MACHINE 


WILL PUT US SEAMSTRESSES 


OuT OF BuSINESS/ 


HOWE WENT TO ENGLAND TO SELL THE ENGLISH RIGHTS 
TO HIS MACHINE. UPON HIS RETURN TO THE U.S, HE 
FOUND OTHERS USING HIS IDEAS. HE STARTED LAW SUITS. 


THE COURT RULES 
THAT THE RIGHTS TO 
THE SEWING MACHINE 
BELONG TO 
ELIAS HOWE, 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC, 
SEWING MACHINE 


IT'S NO USE, THE SEAMS 

PULL APART. NO MACHINE 
EW LIKE A WOMAN'S 

GERS. I MIGHT 





WHY NOT BUILD 
A MACHINE THAT 
MAKES A DIFFERENT 
SORT OF STITCH? 


LOOK ! THE STITCHES 
ARE STRONG AND EVEN. 
THE MACHINE IS 
FAST, TOO. 


Since wowe’s Fiast 


MACHINE, MANY IN- 
VENTORS HAVE MADE 
IMPROVEMENTS ON IT, 
IN 1851 ISAAC SINGER 
INVENTED THE FOOT- 
TREADLE. HOWE’S MA- 
CHINE MADE 3019 40 
STITCHES A MINUTE: 
SINGER'S 900. TODAYS 
ELECTRIC MACHINES 
MAKE 4,000 STITCHES 
A MINUTE. 








Doodlebug 
Dare-Devil 


EXT to people who fight Joe Louis, 
the bravest men I know are midget- 
car racers. Ever see a midget-car race? 
No? Well, have you ever seen a tornado? 
It's the same thing. 

Picture a lot of oversized kiddy cars 
zooming along at 75 miles an hour — 
bumping fenders, weaving in and out, 
skidding around turns on one wheel, 
screeching like a thousand demons. 

You don’t have to be crazy to drive 
one of these doodlebugs — but it helps. 
That’s what Art Cross, one of the great- 
est “pilots” in the business, told me the 
other day. But he smiled when he said 
that. 

He’s a big fullback of a guy, with 
thick black hair, big, powerful hands, 
and the steadiest blue have 
ever seen in a face. He looks older than 
his-29 years. But so would you if you 
risked your neck in a doodlebug eight 
times a week. 


eyes I 


Busy Schedule 


Life is just a bed of cinders for Art. 
He races every day in the week, every 
week in the month, for seven months of 
the year. 

Look at his weekly racing schedule: 
On Mondays he races in Philadelphia; 
Tuesdays in Buffalo, New York; Wed- 
mesdays in Middletown, New York; 
Thursdays in West Haven, Connecticut; 
Fridays in Paterson, New Jersey; Sat- 
urdays in Springfield, Massachusetts; 
and Sundays in Thompson and Avon, 
both in Connecticut. 

You have to be good to make a liv- 
ing at this sort of thing. While every 
driver is guaranteed a certain sum of 
money for competing, this doesn’t 
amount to much. You have to be a 
winner. The winners get extra prize 
money. 

Top prize money for a single night 
often comes to $350. But to win that 
much, a must make a clean 
sweep of every race he is in. Winning 
‘em all is about as easy as eating 
spaghetti while wearing boxing gloves. 

The most Art Cross ever earned in 
a single night was $280. Over the seven- 
month season he makes about $7,000. 
The average driver earns about $5,000 
a year. 


driver 



































Art Cross, midget cuto racer, at Kingsbridge Armory, New York City. 


The driver keeps 40 per cent of his 
prize money. The rest goes to the owner 
of the car. Only a few drivers own their 
own cars. 

The reason is simple — midget cars 
are pretty costly. Although they’re only 
about 72 inches from axle to axle, eight 
feet long overall and weigh 900-950 
pounds, they cost about $2,000 to 
build. A ready-made job-like an “Offy” 
(Offenhauser) sells for about $7,000. 

Under the hoods of the car may be 
found outboard motors, motorcycle en- 
gines, specially built super-charged 
motors, or eight-oylinder small-car 
motors. The only instrument the driver 
has to work is a gas pedal. A small 


-hand brake is attached outside the car 


on the left side. 
High Speed 


The tiny cars h.v-: power and speed. 
Under ideal conditions, they can travel 
135 miles an hour. In actual competi- 
tion, they average 65-80 miles an hour, 
depending on the track. 

Art’s biggest thrill was averaging 80 
miles an hour in a 100-mile race. The 
funny thing is—he doesn’t know 
whether he won or lost that race. No- 
body knows. Somehow the judges lost 
track of the laps. 

All in all there are more than 100 
midget race tracks in the country, and 
about 500 full-time pilots. They come 
from all over the 
country, from all 
walks of life. Some 
are college men, 
others are former 
plumbers or brick- 
layers, while still 
others — like Al— 
have never done 
anything else. Al 
started doodlebug- 
ging at 19. 





Jammed into their tiny cockpits, the 
drivers cut dare-devil figures. All of 
them wear riding boots, soft pigskin 
gloves, shatterproof goggles, crash hel 
mets, and the loudest’ colored shirts that 
ever decorated a man’s back. 


Plenty of Accidents 


Accidents are a nickel a dozen 
Wanna make a million bucks? Just get 
the band-aid concession at a midget 
race track, 

When I asked Art for an account of 
his accidents, he passed it off lightly. 
“Oh, I’ve been pretty lucky. Just turned 
over a few times.” 

“You mean you've never broken a 
leg or an arm or something?” I com 
tinued, 

“Well, I once jumped the track and 
wound up with a broken jaw, a broken 
pelvis, a fractured spine, and second de- 
gree burns. I had to spend 12 weeks in 
a body cast from knee to shoulder.” 

Did he swear off racing after that? 
Not Art. The first thing he did the day 
the cast was removed was tc hobble off 
on his crutches to the nearest midget 
auto race! . 

As you'd expect, Uncle Sam put A 
in a tank during the war. As Sergeant 
Cross of the 743rd Tank Battalion, Art 
rumbled through England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany — chasing 
Nazis most of the way. 

During the off-season, Al comes home 
and tries to relax. He'll take an auto 
mobile trip once in a while — with his 
racing car parked in the trailer. 

By a coincidence he always winds up 
in Phoenix or Yuma, two Arizona towns 
with big race tracks. Then, just for the 
fun of it, Al will unload his doodlebug 
and “run” a couple of races. 


You can never reform a midget auto 


man, xz 
— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Edi@ 
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JAZZ 

+3 Omer Simeon Trio (Disc. ) 
0. S. on clarinet, James P. Johnson on 
piano and George “Pops” Foster on 
bass. Lorenzo’s Blues is a traditional 
12-bar blues, spotting clarinet. Harlem 
Hotcha features James P. in a raggy 
tune which hasn’t been recorded be- 
fore. Bandana Days is joyous, hot jazz. 
Creole Lullaby is an impromptu mel- 
ody, blues-style, with clarinet in a minor 
key. The playing on these platters is 
technically clear and beautiful. 

++ Emanon and Things to Come 
(Musicraft), Dizzy Gillespie. Some ter- 
rific Gillespie trumpeting for the rebop 
fans. 


VOCAL 
HHH It's Dreamtime and You're 
Driving Me Crazy (Musicraft). Mel 


Tormé. A new favorite and an old by a 
new star with a soft, husky, sweet 
voice. Look out Frankie! 

++ So Round, So Firm, So Fully 
Packed (Capitol). Merle Travis with 
cowboy band. Clever use of advertis- 
ing slogans in the lyrics. Flipover is 
Sweet Temptation. 

++ Til Close My Eyes and It's 
Dreamtime (Capitol). Andy Russell. 
Andy is dandy; the songs are syrupy. 

+++ American Songs (Columbia). 
Helen Traubel leaves her operatic arias 
to sing: Home Sweet Home, Long, 
Long Ago, All the Things You Are, Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning, Old Folks 
at Home, Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny, I Love You Truly, and A Per- 
fect Day. Miss. Traubel’s renditions are 
perfect, but such great technical ele- 
gance somehow doesn’t befit these 
songs that we’ve sung with “the gang” 
$0 often. 


HEE HHHHHHHHHH HHH 


A pe gg and Flats 
Special . . . Jazz. 


#++ Bor- 
derline and Tum- 
blebug (Maijes- 
tic), Ray McKin- 
ley and Orch. 
Both songs com- 
posed and ar- 
ranged by Eddie 
Sauter, our pick for composer of the 
year. Fascinating in rhythm and tech- 
nique, with excellent trombone solo on 
A-side. B sounds a little like Hangover 
Square. 
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hear your original song 
recorded by a NAME BAND 





Enter 
Sinallae 


big new 


or the best popular song, with lyrics, 

written by a high school student, Signature S 0 N G 
will award a big-time recording of the num- 
ber by an all-star organization. The tune C @) N T f S T l 
will be arranged by famous musical director 
Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 
popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner’s name. 
Second prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, and fifth—$5. Each entrant will 
receive a beautiful souvenir. 





Send in your original tune and compete for this unusual prize. With Monica, 
Ray, and Johnny on your side, you have the chance for success you’ve dreamed 
of. See your music teacher today for further details. 


JOHNNY LONG and his Orchestra 
Signature Record 15064 


HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA 
(FROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
Long Beachcombers 


LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 


(1 LOVED HER BEST OF ALL) 
Vocals by the Lang Beachcombers 
and the Band 







Hear 


Sash jae 
LONG 
SONGFEST! 
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E LOVES me... he loves me 
not??? Where do you stand? 
You're the girl he dated, but it’s 

a cinch you aren't the only star in his 
Blue Heaven. And how devoted is 

devoted? 

She loves you . . . she loves you 
notPP? She always looks toward your 
corner first when she comes into 
algebra class, but when you ask her 
to sign a “Go Steady” Contract, she’s 
looking out the window. Should you 
cross her off your list? 

You have a lot of questions about 
the amount of attention you should 
rate from your Best Fellow or No. 1 
Girl. 


Q...I’'ve been going with a very at- 
tractive boy for about two years. Bruce 
is intelligent, and everyone likes him. 
He takes me to most of the big dances 
and occasionally to the movies or a 
party. But he often lets two or three 
weeks go by without even calling me 
up. When I ask what he’s been doing, 
he just says he’s been busy. And believe 
it or not, “busy” doesn’t mean dating 
some other girl. It means reading a 
book or puttering around with some 
electric contraption in his cellar. He's 
crazy about physics and I'm not inter- 
ested in such things. How can I let him 
know that no girl likes to play second 
fiddle to a Diesel engine? 


A. This is a sad story. Not because 
Bruce isn’t the best Lochinvar in the 
world. But because you're a lucky girl 
and don’t know it. That Bruce of yours 
sounds like a pretty grand guy. He 
must be a Jad with a genuine sense of 
values. 

Evidently you want a guy who will 
always be at your beck and call, al- 
ways ready with a compliment, and 
always ready to furnish “escort service.” 
What you want is an ornament! 

Any ten other boys would be as good 
for your purposes as Bruce. Flattering 
a lady isn’t nearly as difficult as it’s 
sometimes made out to be. And almost 
anyone can dante like a puppet when 
a gal pulls the strings. BUT — too few 
high school boys realize that life con- 
sists of more than dating and dancing. 
Too few realize that if you really want 
to go places in medicine or journalism 
or physics, now is the time to lay the 
groundwork. Too few are far-sighted 
and strong-willed enough to plan their 
time so that they can be sociable and 
still have time for the things that will 
build their minds and their characters. 


“BOY dates GIRI 


Bruce is a rare boy. His puttering 
around in the cellar is the sign of the 
person who has discovered himself and 
his special abilities and saves time to 
explore and develop those abilities. 

You feel that Bruce doesn’t quite 
measure up to your requirements. Have 
you even wondered whether you meas- 
ure up to his? Have you tried to de- 
velop an interest in his interests? Do 
you really listen when Bruce talks about 
those scientific laws that make the 
world go round? 

If you keep turning a deaf ear to 
Bruce’s keenest enthusiasms, he’s going 
to wake up to the fact that you don’t 
take him seriously. Then he’s going to 
stop taking you seriously. Boys with 
keen minds and an interest in the 
world about them expect girls to be 
more than pretty faces. Maybe the rea- 
son Bruce doesn’t take you out more 
often is that he can’t share all of his 
ideas with you. He may not be very 
enthusiastic about spending every eve- 
ning discussing which movie actress has 
divorced which band leader or who’s 
“going steady” these days. 

If you can’t truly appreciate Bruce’s 
love for physics, it would probably be 
best for all concerned if you cultivated 
other boys. Bruce needs a girl who will 
encourage him to accomplish the things 
he dreams of, not one who wants to 
make him into a dime-a-dozen drifter 
and “party boy.” 


Q. I like a girl and I’m almost sure 
she likes me. But Sheila is very inde- 
pendent. I've met a second girl whom 
I could like a lot, too— particularly if 
Sheila keeps up this State of Independ- 
ence, Shall I forget about Sheila, or 
is there some way of getting her out of 
this attitude? 


A. You want your gal to behave just 
as the lady above wants the physics 
expert to behave. You want to be the 
one star in the sky, and you want 
Sheila to revolve around you and your 
plans like a spineless satellite. 

Since you like Sheila, she probably 
isn’t “just plain ornery,” but a gal with 
a mind of her own. If Sheila has thought 
things out and decided she doesn’t 
want to “go steady” while she’s still in 
high school, if she has her own ideas 
on the world, if she has one or two 


by Yay Toad 







































































other things to do besides wait for your 
phone calls, we say more power to her, 
She, like Bruce, is on the way to be 
coming an _ outstanding person, 
(Chances are, one of the things that at- 
tracts you to Sheila is her independent 
air.) ° 
If you want to get along with her, 
don’t try dictatorial methods. Incepend- 
ent people always rebel against high 
handed tactics. Instead, be an inde 
pendent fellow yourself. Not contrary 
— don’t date other girls just to spite 
Sheila — but independent. Get to know 
all the kids in your class. When you 
plan a date with Sheila, let her know 
far enough ahead of time so that she 
can fit your date in with her other 
plans. 

Girls with a little independence often 
make the best wives when they finally 


decide to devote their affections to one 


man. The clinging vine you thought 
was cute and cuddly at fifteen can be 
a millstone around your neck when 
you're thirty. 

How about it? Do you want a wife 
who throws a tantrum if you consider 
going off on a week’s hunting trip 
with “the boys”? Do you want a wife 
who can’t decide what to have for din- 
ner without calling you up at work? 
Do you want a wife who flies into a 
jealous rage if you offer to fix Mrs. 
Green’s lawn mower? Or do you want 
a wife who can make a few decisions 
of her own and who respects your int 
terests and your friends? A girl cant 
learn to stand on her own two feet 
overnight. 


If you have questions of general im 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by Bs 


nor enclose postage stamps. 
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The Nellie § 


(Continued from page 16) 


his watch, and there was a long wait. 
Jed watched, puzzled. 

“Just giving Ivar time to decom- 
press,” Chris explained. “He’s been 
down long enough for that depth. He’s 
got to let the nitrogen bubbles out of 
his system.” Jed wondered what in the 
world that statement meant. 

During two more waits he saw that 
Jack was gradually reducing the air 
pressure —Ivar must be well on his 
way up. 

At last, Jed saw something that looked 
like a turtle break the surface of the 
water — Ivar’s dull copper helmet. Jack 
stopped pumping, and the three helped 
the tall Swede up to a standing posi- 
tion on the ladder. Chris took off the 
helmet. 

“She’s coming good,” Ivar said. “I 
can get her planked in another hour or 
so down there. But, by yiminy, I wish 
I could have a helper when it comes 
to tacking on that canvas!” 

Bit by bit, Jed pieced together from 
the talk of the crew the complete pic- 
ture of the job down there underwater. 
The Nellie S it seemed, was a fine 
schooner, rammed in collision, but well 
worth saving for her owners. Ivar, for 
the last few days, had ‘been trimming 
up the hole in her bow and tightening 
any leaks in her hatches and deck. 

Between Jed’s shifts on the pump, 
during Ivar’s afternoon dive, he began 
more and more to sense the danger that 
lurked at every turn of men’s work on 
the sea bottom — danger that directed 
the accuracy of Chris’ timing, the 
steadiness kept on the air pressure, the 
care to prevent fouling of lines on deck 
or in the water. 

As Ivar’s afternoon period was end- 
ing, Chris consulted his watch and then 
signaled on the air line. This time Jed 
understood what that meant — Ivar 
was at his first stage of waiting on the 
way up. 

“If he doesn’t let out the tittle nitro- 
gen-gas bubbles gradually,” Chris 
stated, “they'll make big ones, and if 
they collect in his heart or brain, they'll 
kill him. Did you ever notice what hap- 
pens when ‘ou take the top off a bottle 
of ginger ale? Those bubbles that foam 
over are doing exactly what the nitro- 
gen in a man’s blood would do if we 
took the air pressure off him suddenly 
by letting him come right to the sur- 
face. You see, he breathes up the oxygen 
down there, but he can’t get rid of the 
nitrogen fast enough, and it builds up 
inside him — all through his blood ves- 
sels. Now, itll work off through his 
lungs and his breath if he comes up 
slowly — decompresses. So it stands to 


| feason that the deeper underwater he 


goes and the longer he stays down, the 
more nitrogen he’s got to get rid of and 
the longer it takes to come up safely.” 
Chris glanced at his watch and let Ivar 
come up to another level. 

The next day Jed found his part of 
the morning’s routine easier. The water 
was even calmer than the day before, 
and he could see vaguely the Nellie’s 
upper riggings. Things were going 
smoothly. Ivar, down below, was mak- 
ing the final connection of the hose. 
Jack*was at the air pump, and Jed stood 
by Chris, watching Ivar’s bubbles. 

Suddenly, without warning, came a 
sharp hiss of escaping air. Almost be- 
fore Chris shouted, “What’s that?” Jed 
had spotted behind him a bulge in the 
air hose where a seam had split apart. 
Instantly he seized the hose with both 








hands, Pressing the split edges together 
with all his strength. He heard Chris 
call fér help. The noise of work on deck 
suddenly stopped. 

“Help Jack with the air,” shouted 
Chris to a man near the pump. Then, 
to Jed, “Can you hold it?” 

Jed only nodded. He could feel little 
needles of air stabbing between his 
clenched fingers. He noticed in the rush 
and confusion that Chris glanced 
quickly at his watch, and then sent 
signals down the air line. 

“We can get nim up all right, but 
I'm afraid of what coming up quick 
like that will do to him. How’s the pres- 
sure?” 

“Thirty pounds,” called Jack, 

“Get it up!” Chris yelled. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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1. -When you asked “What’s cookin’?” 
Ann’s spry reply was “Taffy pull at my 
hvuse—wanna come?” You’d been focusing 
on her for months, so you accepted, but 
quick. Wisely, you’re spruced up in a hand- 
some Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 
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3. You should have concentrated on the 
candy! What a mess on your hands! This 
really gums up your chances. Still, from 
the wrist up, you’re trim in your Arrow 
Shirt — Mitoga cut to fit and Sanforized- 
labeled for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 
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2. Wrestling with a lump of taffy, your 
attention strays in time to catch a sugar- 
coated glance from Ann. She must have a 
sweet tooth for your colorful Arrow Tie 
that melts into your Arrow Shirt, but pos- 
itively! 





4. “You need practice,” laughs Ann. After, 
her hint about liking jive, you hope taffy 
will be a minor feature. ’Nuff said. MORAL? 
Though your talent with taffy is just a 
fable, you go to her heart with an Arrow 
label. Cluett, Peabody & Co.; Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS.& TIES 


Handkerchiefs * Underwear « Sports Shirts 
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BARGAINS IN STAMP ALBUMS! 


Up to date and profusely illustrated 
WORLD ALBUM, U.S. and Foreign, capacity 4,000 stam 
beard binding—40c; Cloth binding, gold chaneea 


SCOTT MODERN ALBUM, U.S. and Foreign, capacity 14. 
000 stamps, cloth binding $2.50 Postpaid 


jon guaranteed or money back 


CENTURY STAMP CO., Box 418, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
Geseriptive spaces: Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cate- 
legues “‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appll- 

fer Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
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RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
11 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
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to Approval Buyers. 
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bargain approvals. 
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GIANT aio eave & 29 others 
JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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FINE U. S. and FOREIGN STAMPS 
PROSPECT STAMP CO., Poland 3, New York 











Your Stamp Album 


HAvinc a stamp album will help 
you identify your stamps and keep 
them in good condition. 

You can make your own album by 
buying a looseleaf notebook for 10 


cents. Print the letters “My Stamp 
Album,” your name, and the date you 
started your collection on the cover of 
the notebook. You will also need hinges 
with which to mount your stamps in 
your album and tweezers with which to 
handle your stamps. The hinges are 10 
cents a package and the tweezers 25 
cents at any stamp dealer. 

Divide your album into sections, start- 
ing with a few pages for U. S. stamps. 
Print the words “United States” at the 
beginning of the section. Then find the 
seal and the flag of the U. S. by look- 
ing through books and magazines. Trace 
them or cut them out. Then place the 
seal and flag alongside or below the 
title. Do the same thing for each of 
the other countries. 

Albums sold in stores are already 
divided into sections. Some of them 
have a brief description of each coun- 
try. In most albums, pictures of the 
stamps are printed in the appropriate 
spaces. 

Albums range in price from 15 cents 
to $10. They can be bought at most 
department stores and book stores. Some 
stamp dealers also sell albums. Here are 
several dealers who would be glad to 
send you a price list of their albums: 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Inc., 1 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

Century Stamp Co., P.O. Box 418, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

M.. E. Harris & Co., 108 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

M. A. Neman, Stamp Editor 





So There! 
Johnny: “My father’s a doctor. I can 
be sick for nothing.” 
Jimmie: “Well, mine’s a preacher — 
so I can be good for nothing.” 


Austin Pioneer, Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas 


No Transfer 
Passenger: “Can’t you go any faster?” 
Streetcar Motorman: “Sure, but I 


have to stay with the streetcar.” 
Tech High Rainbow, Tech H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Scatter . 
Sign in a Yokohama express agency: 
“Give Us Your Baggage and We Will 


Send It in All Directions.” 
This Week 


The Nellie $ 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


Again he signaled Ivar and began 
hauling in the lines. “Can you get it up 
to thirty-five pounds, Jack?” 

“Thirty-five it is,” came the answer, 
“but Sheldon’s got to have help to hold 
the hose together.” 

Jed’s whole body and will were con- 
centrated in his strong hands, into 
which the sheet of escaping air bit like 
a knife edge. He had said he could hold 
the split seam together, but could he? 

Then help came — help in the shape 
of a tire-tape that two men, kneeling 
on the deck, began to wind over the 
split hose. By painful fractions, the tape 
pushed Jed’s tight grip away ‘from the 
break. 

In a few minutes the danger was over 
and he stood up, gazing in 4 daze at 
the bulge of wound tape and at his 
stiffened, still clenched fingers. He 
turned, and caught Chris’ eye. 

“Okay, kid,” the tender said. “You 
had what it takes.” 

When Ivar at last appeared, his first 
remark was: “You cut my time too 
short, Chris. I had to leave tools on the 
Nellie’s deck, Did that air line get 
squeezed? The old water pressure hit 
me down there like a hammer.” 

Chris gave Jed a wink. “Yes, Ivar, 
the air line got squeezed for a minute, 
The new deckhand here, Sheldon, 
somehow managed to squeeze it!” He 
pointed to the wound tape around the 
air line. 

For a moment Ivar gazed at it. Never 
would Jed forget the grateful look that 
slowly lighted the blue eyes. 

“T see,” Ivar said slowly. “So it was 
that kind of squeeze. Good work, Shel- 
don!” 

There was no longer any doubt in 
Jed’s mind. He had found his work at 








last! 
50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
will be sent to serious appli- 
cants for our fine approvals. Enclose 3c stamp to 
cover mailing. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, N. Y. 


MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 


Superb mint coll Islands, is, Geena. 
Turks » ules, Capmmann, Dom thi 
tion just 2c to introduce our famous approvals to you. 


VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
130-X Clinton $' rooklyn 2, W. ¥. 




















For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic noe accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If S 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to S 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, @ 
selection of other stamps known. as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must y for them and return the ones ye 
do not wish to a. if you do not intend te 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
promptly, being pe. ul to write your name 
address in the upper left- 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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Dust Rag Blues 


\ 


A woman who lived far beyond her 
three-score-and-ten years had been in 
the habit of having a birthday party 
each year. Her friends and relatives al- 
ways remembered her with little gifts 
which were usually in the form of 
knick-knacks for her house. 

Finally, arriving at the age of ninety, 
the old lady was asked by a friend 
what she wanted for her birthday this 
ear. 

‘ “Give me a kiss,” was the reply, “so 


I won't have to dust it.” 
Dan Bennett in Reader’s Seepe 


What'll California Say? 


The daughter of some friends of ours 
recently celebrated her eighth birthday. 
Among the presents was a good-size 
jig-saw-puzzle map of the United States. 
It was an expensive gift, and her par- 
ents hoped, as parents will, that it 
would not only amuse their offspring but 
also give her some sense of the geog- 
raphy of the country. By the end of a 
couple of weeks, however, it was plain 
that the puzzle bored her. The only state 
that appeared to have been touched was 
Florida, and this showed signs of down- 
right hard wear. Her father asked for 
an explanation. 

‘Tll tell you, Daddy,” the child said. 
‘It’s just right for scratching my back.” 


The New Yorker 


Ooh, What You Said! 


Clients were surprised when they 
telephoned a Houston funeral home 
and were greeted with a cowboy sing- 
ing: “I'll be glad when you're dead, 
you rascal, you.” 

So were the funeral home attendants. 

A check by telephone company 
workers revealed the funeral home line 
had been crossed with a cable carrying 
recorded music to a nearby juke joint. 
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“Tim who?” 
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That's An Insult! 


Bracken: want to marry Connie. 

Monahan: What! And be my son-in- 
law? 

Bracken: Yes sir... . 

Monohan: Why, I could make a bet- 
ter son-in-law than you with an Erector 
set and a bottle of Nu-skin! 


CBS’ Eddie Bracken Show 


What's In a Name? 


She was a most precise person, and 
she decided that if she could prevent it, 
no one would nickname any of her sons. 
So she named the first one William, 
well knowing that he might be called 
Will or Willie for a time. The second 
she named Wilmont, the third Wilbur, 
the fourth Wilfred, and the fifth Willis. 
Then she sat back, contented in the 
thought that people would have to call 
her sons by their real names. 

So they were called Bill, 
Skinny, Tubby, and Buddy. 


Chuck, 
American Boy 


Satisfied 


It was a pretty shoddy-looking shirt, 
but it was the best he could find, so 
Jenkins bought it. Inside the garment 
he found a slip of paper on which had 
been written a girl's name and address 
and the message: “Please write and 
send me your photograph.” 

Yielding to this romantic call; Jen- 
kins wrote to the girl and sent her a 
picture of himself. In a little while an 
answer came. With heart aflutter he 
opened the communication and read: 

“Thanks for the photograph. I have 
been making these crummy-looking 
shirts for a long time, and I just had 
to see what kind of looking fellow would 


wear One of them.” 
Los Angeles School Journal 


Water! Water! 


Peg: “Some people thirst after fame, 
some after knowledge, and some after 
money.” 

Meg: “I know something they all 
thirst after.” 

Peg: “What's that?” 

Meg: “Salted Peanuts.” 


Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


Little Sir Echo? 


A Texan heard that a factory was in- 
terested in buying bullfrog skins. So he 
wired the bullfrog company that he 
could supply any quantity of bullfrog 
skins up to 100,000_on demand. 

Needing the skins badly, the factory 
wired him to send in the whole 100,000. 
About ten days later a single dried frog 
skin came through the mail with a 
rather pathetic letter: 

“Gents: I’m sorry about this, but 
here’s all the frog skins there were. 
The noise sure fooled me.” 
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Free Advertising 


At a small town concert the village 
blacksmith presided as chairman and 
out of compliment to him the chorus 
sang The Village Blacksmith, naturally 
to enthusiastic applause. As they got up 
to respond with the encore, the smith 
whispered to the leader, “When you 
sing that again, would you mind put- 

— in a verse about me mending bi- 

cles, too?” Neal O'Hare 








Equity Union Exchange 


YOUR SHOES 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 








$2. 2s 
ARTISTIC MEDAL A BADGE CoO. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, WN. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 
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Think of getting snapshots at night, in- 
. doors or out! It’s simple with this inexpen- 
sive camera. Flasholder (extra) is removable 
for daylight pictures. Your dealer can supply 
you soon... . Flash bulbs may be a little 
scarce yet, but they’re on the way. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film— 
in the familiar yellow box. 


“We took time out at the orchestra rehearsal to 


look at Anne’s snapshots. That camera she uses 


is right on the beat!” 


Everybody likes to look at snapshots—snapshots of school 
doings and gang doings, or simply snaps of friends. You'll 
have fun taking them, showing them . . . and even more 
fun sharing them. 


And making snapshots is easy. Load the camera, take 
aim, and “click.” Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. 
It eliminates the guesswork in picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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New Publications of Interest to 


The Future of Housing, by Charles 
Abrams; Harpers, 1946. 428 pp., $5. 


The veteran in search of an apart- 
ment will not derive immediate satis- 
faction from reading The Future of 
Housing. It is to be hoped, however, 
that Government and private planners 

dip generously into this history by 

expert who has been a pioneer fig- 
we in the movement for better hous- 
ing. In the final chapters on the aims 
da housing program and the agencies 
by which a program may be carried 
out, Mr. Abrams expresses the belief 
that “the road to common sense in hous- 
ing has become rotted with loose talk 
about ‘socialism’ and ‘free enterprise’.” 
He attacks vigorously the backward- 
mess of housing in these days of mass 
production and calls for a revitalized 
tuilding industry. He is specific in his 
feommendations, and they follow logi- 
dilly the chapters on home ownership, 
home building, the operation of the 
fal estate and construction industries, 

md the conflict between Government 
control and private interests. 

Social studies teachers who look into 
The Future of Housing will find it a 
comprehensive and readable work 
upon which to draw in constructing a 
mit on the housing problem. It is too 
advanced for most high school students. 


Cartels in Action, Case Studies in In- 
ternational Business Diplomacy, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. Twentieth Century Fund, 
1946. 533 pp., $4. 


A cartel is an international business 
agreement designed by governments 
and private industry to restrict compe- 
tition for the purpose of regulating out- 
put, sharing markets, and fixing prices. 
The term “cartel” has come into wide 
we only in recent years when the 
machinations of German industry were 

n to have imperiled the American, 
british, and French war efforts. Car- 
tls in Action gives case studies of car- 
tl arrangements in eight fields in 
Which they have played important 
les: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, 
diminum, magnesium, incandescent 
lips, and chen.icals. On the basis of 
Ms factual account a second volume to 
bear later will make recommenda- 
Wis for action. 

Maeachers who are careful students of 
homics will want to consult this vol- 
| for correction of commonly held 
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Teachers 


misconceptions about cartels. High 
school seniors will profit from a reading 
of Cartels or Free Enterprise, by Thur- 
man Arnold, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 108 (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y; 10c). 


The Scot in History, by Wallace Note- 
stein. Yale University Press, 1946. 
371 pp., $4. 

If you want to know more about 
Scottish ‘national character and how it 
has been formed, Professor Notestein’s 
scholarly, but entertaining volume will 
answer your need. Aware that much 
nonsense has been written about na- 
tional character, he has fashioned a 
readable history of the way the Scots 
behaved in some of their great struggles 
and how a series of events and eco- 
nomic conditions affected their culture. 


Famous American Generals, by Robert 
H. Shoemaker and Leonard A. Paris. 
Crowell, 1946. 218 pp., $2.50. 


America’s famous generals from 
Washington to Eisenhower walk 
through the pages of this book. They 
do not parade, for the authors (one of 
whom is a former Scholastic staff mem- 
ber) have succeeded in humanizing 
the generals. We learn why General 
Bradley was interested in the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, how General Doolittle 
disciplines his sons, how General De- 
vers applies football strategy to battle 
tactics, what made Genera] Grant de- 
cide to be a soldier. 

The language is simple and graphic. 
Social studies teachers will want to as- 
sign reports on individual generals to 
supplement American history classes. 
English teachers may draw on the book 
for examples of how biographical vig- 
nettes may be written. 


News and 
NOTES 


The Struggle Against Segregation. 
The special January number of Survey 
Graphic is entitled “Segregation.” In 
this profusely illustrated issue a score 
of experts, white and Negro, examine 
racial segregation in schools, employ- 
ment, churches, the armed forces, resi- 
dence, recreation, travel, and appraise 
the cost in money, morals, and psycho- 
logical strain. 





at 


In “The Laws of the Land,” Profes- 
sor Robert E. Cushman reviews the 
eighty-year-old effort to lay the ghost 
of slavery in Congress, in state legisla- 
tures, and in the decisions of the courts, 
He is encouraged by the recent prog- 
ress in improving the Negro’s legal sta- 
tus. It is Dr. Cushman’s belief that “the 
general awakening and development of 
Negro political and legal skill cut much 
more deeply than the immediate effect 
of any case decision” in establishing 
Negro rights to full equality. 

“How We Did It,” by Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, is the dramatic story of a labor 
union’s success in exploding the myth 
of racial hatred and eliminating segre- 
gation of seamen aboard ship and in 
the hiring hall. 

The collection of articles will be a 
storehouse of information for teachers 
who are trying to further intercultural 
relations in the schools. Most of the ma- 
terial can be absorbed by the average 
high school senior. (Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., 60.) 


Atomic Energy Explained. The 
State Department has contributed two 
valuable booklets to public understand; 
ing of atomic energy. The International 
Control of Atomic Energy (Dep't. of 
State Publication No. 2661, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 30c) is a collection of articles 
written largely from a non-technical 
viewpoint. It includes a simple account 
of the physics involved in nuclear re- 
actions, the effects produced by atomic 
bombing, and some of the possible 
peacetime applications of nuclear en- 
ergy. Growth of a Policy (Dep't. of 
State Publication 2702, G. P. O., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 45c) is an informal 
but camprehensive survey of the social 
and political implications of atomic en- 
ergy. The Baruch program of interna- 
tional control is fully documented. 


Consumer Economics. The Wool 
Products Labeling Act: An Efficient 
Sales Aid for Retailers, An Invaluable 
Buying Guide for Consumers, is the 
name of a booklet, available free, issued 
by the American Wool Council, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. The 
booklet explains the meaning of the 
terms used on the labels of wool prod- 
ucts under the law and tells how sales- 
people with the aid of the labels can 
supply customers with accurate fabric 
information. Retailers value’ the infor- 
mation given on the labels as an aid in 
their buying and selling and as a “safe- 
guard to the purchasing public against 
deceit, misunderstanding and unfair 
competition.” Social studies teachers 
and teachers of merchandising will 
want to acquaint their students with 
this booklet. 





































































Helping the Veteran through H.S. 


XPERIENCES during World War 

II and the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights have encouraged thou- 
sands of veterans to return to high 
school in quest of a diploma. In most 
schools they are a small minority of the 
student body, and the age differential 
makes mixing with their younger class- 
mates a problem. The mental set of 
the vetera. can, however, be fixed 
firmly on his goal if the school admin- 
istration plans properly. The following 
excerpts are from an article by Herman 
P. Mantell, “Helping the Veteran to 
Adjust Himself,” in High Points for 
January, 1947. 

“The veteran who returns to high 
schoo] comes with many problems, his 
own and those he presents to the school. 
Haaren High School (New York City) 
attempts to help him to solve his physi- 
cal, mental, emotioral, and social prob- 
lems both inside ana outside of school. 

“Whenever a veteran shows that he 
needs medical attention, he is referred 
to the school doctor. If he needs con- 
tinued medical care, he is advised to 
go to a Veterans’ Facility. 

“When a veteran returns to school, 
his past scholastic records and achieve- 
ments are carefully scrutinized by the 
dean and by a group adviser. He is 
given a program that will meet his 
individual interests, needs, and capaci- 
ties. He is invited to consult the dean 
concerning any of his problems. When- 
ever the veteran shows that he needs 
individual instruction, the dean ar- 
ranges for it with the chairman of the 
department and with the individual 
teacher concerned. A good student in 
the subject usually volunteers to tutor 
the ‘vet,’ who is thankful for the help. 
For further guidance, the veterans were 
given their own official class known as 
the ‘7V-8V’. . To help us keep a 
friendly eye over the veteran we give 
him an individual clothing locker in 
the dean’s office. Thus . . . he can see 
the dean as he goes to his clothing lock- 
er. He need not wait for appointments. 

“The following letter of welcome by 
the principal, Mr. Arthur Franzen, is 
given to each returning veteran: 


‘With the desire to make your stay at 
Haaren as pleasant and as profitable as 
possible and to relieve some of the tedium 
of school life, these suggestions are offered 
to veterans enrolled at Haaren. 

"You are not required to eat in the stu- 
dents’ cafeteria. . . . 

‘During any study period, you are free 
to leave the study hall.. . A word of warn- 
ing: you are not to use this privilege to 
wander around the building... . 

*We want you to feel free to ask advice. 

. The following persons may be of serv- 
ice to you. ... 


‘they continue the 


“The school makes use of the train- 
ing and experience that the veteran has 
received. The dean organized a Haaren 
Veterans’ Club. . . . 

“The veterans’ club elected officers 
who conduct the meetings. This gives 
the men a chance to know each other 
and to help each other. A representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Administration 
was invited to talk to the club at one 
of their meetings and he answered all 
their questions pertaining to the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. In addition, he helped 
them to fill in their forms for subsist- 
ence. The club planned and gave a 
dinner-dance. 

“The dean and the vocational guid- 
ance counselor have helped those who 
needed positions to get them after 
school hours. 

“The veterans’ training was used to 
good advantage when they helped to 
organize the school’s service squads 
with the aid of the Student Council. 
The veterans are in charge of all serv- 
ice squads. They also helped plan. . . 
the Student Court... . 

“Some of the veterans come to school 
in their own automobiles, and on many 
an occasion a truant was brought back 
to school by two veterans who would 
go to the truant’s home in a ‘vet’s’ car 
during their free time. 

“There is excellent rapport between 
the ‘vets’ and the other students. They 
help one another to solve difficulties. 

“The veterans have suggested that 
Haaren Veterans’ 


MAGAZINE CHECKLIST 
The following list of interesting gen- 
eral articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with outside reading. 


American: Red Fascism in the United 
States Today, by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Feb. 

Current History: australia in World Af- 
fairs, by C. Hartley Grattan, Jan. 
Saturday Evening Post: Not-So-Frozen 
North (Alaska)—first of a series, by 

Larry Keighley, Jan. 18. 

Woman’s Home Companion: Missing 
Link If Our Schools, by John Stude- 
baker, Feb. 

Collier's: Will Russia Rule the Air? by 
W. B. Courtney, Jan. 25. 

National Geographic: Hunting Mex- 
ico’s Buried Temples, by Richard H. 
Stewart, Feb. 

Amerasia: Conflict in Indo-China, Jan. 

Freedom & Union: Courage from a 
Masterpiece, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Jan. India Faces India, by 
Louis Fischer, Jan. 


Club even after they have been gr 
ated from the school and that t 
hold a reunion dinner-dance at 
once each year. 

“Haaren High School has been 
to hold its veterans by this varied yp 
gram that meets their interests.” 





A GRAVEYARD FOR SLANG | 

“During one of my early years 
teaching I was asked to participate 
a campaign to eradicate slang and pe 
grammar among pupils, I drilled ¢ 
pupils on tense, number, case, and @ 
tecedents by the hour for weeks. W 
worked hard to obliterate the dou 
negative. We parsed sentences con 
entiously and laboriously; and then w 
were ready for a written examinatig 
Every one passed the test with flyin 
colors. I was elated until the next d 
when Johnny remarked, ‘I ain’t got 
paper back yet, teacher.’ 

“Poor Johnny had spoken eight she 
words and at the same time had crugl 
pled my work of yesterday and 
hope for tomorrow. In fact, it seem@ 
that he had shattered my belief in m 
self. As I gazed out of the window 
the cemetery across the road, an i 
flashed through my weary brain, 
couldn’t we start a graveyard for g 
matical errors? 

“As this plan materialized each p 
pil chose an oral expression which J 
thought he should bury. Then if 
pupil succeeded entirely in avoidii 
the expression for a week, the gr 
matical error was buried with due 
lemnity, and a tombstone was ere 
in our new graveyard. After thr 
weeks of hard work Johnny erected ff 
first tombstone with the fitting epitag 
‘Here lies Mr. Ain’t who died fray 
overwork.” (“A Graveyard for Slang 
by Don A. Smith, in Elementary Eng 
lish, January, 1947.) 





Coffee, The Story of a Good Neig! 
Product is a new, attractively printe 
12-page booklet available in quantiti€ 
free, to teachers. The booklet rela 
the history of coffee and describes cf 
fee growing, coffee plantations, plaml 
ing, harvesting, grading, testing, roal 
ting, home brewing, exporting, 
coffee customs in Latin America. Th 
are also suggestions for project 
in picture study, maps, and crafts. 

Public school teachers should app 
for the booklet to Dr. William Mang 
Pan American’ “Union, Washing 
D. C.; private school teachers to 
Gordon Mirick, Curriculum Service 
com. 425 West:223rd- St.. New Yi 

; and -parechial’ HOO] tea ch 
“ apy William E. McManus, Natia 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., W 
ton, D. C, 
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